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Unspoken Love. 
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i 
The deepest love is often love unspoken, 
Which battles with itself—passion with passion ; 
White fire with lurid fire—in such stern fashion 
That love’s self dies, and lo! the heart lies 
broken. 
And yet the steadfast soul will give no token, 
Though red-rose cheeks may pale, though lips 
grow ashen; 
Like thin-faced monks who lash without com- 
passion 
Their weary limbs to punish sins not spoken. 
Keep silence, oh, my heart! thou willing traitor; 
Betray not thy wild struggles, thy great yearning. 
Yea, let thy passions seethe as in a crater 
Hidden by flowing vines; far down is burning 
The lava seen but by the All-discerning. 
Great is thy love, fond heart—my will is greater. 
li. 
Maybe in God’s own time, when time is past, 
Love incomplete shall be made full and round 
By perfect joining of lost parts, and crowned 
By the rich jewel of God’s love at last. 
But why should I endeavor to forecast 
The problem of the future? Life is bound 
With adamantine chains. We hear no sound 
From those who vanish in death’s awful vast. 
Were it not better, then, for once to speak— 
To throw before him—him who. loves me not— 
My life, my burning heart for him to break? 
My silent suffering is a woman's lot. 
I will be strong because I am so weak; 
Though I should die for his sake-—for his sake. 
IL. 
How the fresh rain-drop on the grass-blade 
flashes! 
Behold the sunbeams on the river dancing! 
See the swift swallows through the deep sky 
glancing! 
Hark, how the fountain in the arbor flashes! 
Does nature mock us as we sit in ashes? 
I thought she wept with me—now is she lancing 
Her bitter shafts of scorn at me, enhancing 
My griets! Oh, nature, how thy joyance clashes! 
Yet why ? 
With our distress, and mayhap through our 
Sorrows 
Our poor love purer, higher, nobler rises. 
Love on in silence, then, oh, heart! and grieve 


The good God sympathizes 


not, 
For after sad to-days come happier morrows. 
That love is lost believe not—oh, believe not! 
N. H. Dove. 





Hitchers. 


BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


The civilized world, as we know it, is di- 
vided into two great classes. Don’t be misled 
by ny assertion. I am not going to expatiate on 


sulted gleams. You think you never will place 
yourself so unfortunately for your comfort again! 
But alas! my friend, go where you will, you are 
liable to find yourself in the neighborhood of a 
hitcher! 

Get into ahorse-car. Surely here you will be 
free from annoyance in this direction. But you 
draw your agreeable conclusion too hastily, for, 
as the car gradually fills up and your comfort- 
able space narrows down to a few inches, lo! 
by your very side is a hitcher! She gets up 
and she sits down; she turns and she twists; 
she looks out of the window and then she don’t; 
she elbows you while she seeks for her purse in 
her deep-hidden pocket—which, by-the-way, she 
can’t easily find; she thinks she is at her jour- 
ney’s end when she isn’t halt-way, but to be 
satisfied of this she must summon the conduc- 
tor, who, to all intents and purposes, is a mile 
away; but she wriggles till he comes; she hag- 
gles about the transfer, and isn’t still while 
haggling; she wants the window up or she 
wants it down; its present state isn’t the satis- 
fying one; she gets on your dress; she hits 
your feet, and then looks at you as if she won- 
dered why you don’t get out of her way! Oh, 
don’t you feel glad when either she gets out or 
you do? But she isa hitcher, my friend, and, 
as a hitcher, she can’t help it; but woe to the 


would convey many a moral lesson in its in- | 


If habits make us walk in ruts, they give us 
| persistency. If alive, we shall continually en- 
large and greaten. Our arms will lengthen and 
| Clasp accordingly! We are merely tethered to 
a point, but with long feelers and tendrils reach 
out into space! We require to be rooted for 
anchorage, and circumstances do that for us 
most effectually. From necessity we are able 
at least to attempt somewhat as a gratuity. A 
manufacturer of Bavaria has founded an estab- 
lishment for the commercial instruction of girls. 
Graduates easily obtain situations in banks, 
warehouses, and the like. 

In extensive institutions it is avowedly found 
very difficult to find matrons and housekeepers 
competent to the undertaking. They have no 
training in extensive methods. They are not 
accustomed to making large purchases nor to 
keeping complex accounts. It is a definite oc- 
cupation; and, as nurses are drilled, why might 
not the above be alike moulded? Original tal- 
ent would so.n make patent their proficiency. 
In either situation, how much is involved, and 
what a perpetual school it is! More and more 
is demanded, and there must be preparation for 
the new emergencies. If we are to compete 
with our brothers we must be up and doing. 
Governments are becoming liberal. When the 
Minister of Justice in Peru was asked whether 
a young lady, who had completed the usual 


| 





unhappy one who has to endure the persecution 
for a half-hour—it is a small eternity ! | 

I wonder if the genus hitcher is of American | 
origin, or is it an importation originally, now 
dwindling down to a mongrel species? A pure 
original article of any kind has some character; 
but there is nothing more forlorn than a melan- 
choly depreciation! Whatever it is, we must 
make up our minds that the class will be largely 
represented at the great centennial—though I 
doubt if an exclusive position has been se- 
cured. Alas, no! though devoutly to be wished, 
there will have been no such happy expedient 
thought of, and poor mortals must go on at the 
mercy of the hitchers from now to the end of 
the chapter! 





The Forgotten Tune. 
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Restless hands among the keys 
Wander to and fro, 
Calling notes that no one sees, 
Whims that come and go. 
I have it—no!—TI lost it then; 
When can [I find the tune again? 
*T was very sweet 
For pleasure meet ; 
I think I'd know the slightest note, 
For once I learned the piece by rote. 
Restless hearts, they wander, too, 
Wander to and fro, 
From the callings of the new 





religious differences, or seek to divide or separ- 
ate sects and denominations. My line draws | 
way back of all these, and each general class | 
I have given the | 
subject a critical investigation, and am able to 
support my theory. So I say the civilized | 
world may be divided into essentially two | 


may embrace some of all. 


classes, viz.—those who comport themselves | 
without discomforting their neighbors, and the 
hitchers. ‘ | 

Why this latter and very numerous class is | 
suffered to be so almost absolutely unbearable 
is a question for more than a Carlyle to answer; 
yet it is my opinion that, if that astute thinker 
had given the subject the honor of a thought, | 
our literature would boast of a most valuable | 
addition; for ’tis such minds as his which give | 
tone and character to the most hitch-y subject! | 
As itis, I, in my humble way, will treat it ac- 
cording to my limited observation. We find its | 
representatives, then, everywhere; no place is | 
exempt. 

Go into a church of a Sabbath day; the sex- | 
ton obligingly ushers you into a pew on the 
broad aisle, perhaps; you thank him and con- 
gratulate yourself upon your conspicuously 
pleasant position, while vet there were so many 
humble and remote seats. This is no 
place to dissertate upon whether said sexton’s 


deference was the result of a hasty glance at 


more 


| 
your bonnet or your cane, and a satisfied con- 
clusion that they were indications of a familiar- 
ity with the upper-crust; the poor man may be 
forgiven for drawing conclusions so unfortu- 
nately! But there you are; and it isn't long | 
before you,are made painfully aware that your | 


! A few unimportant mo- 


neighbor is a hitcher 
tions indicate this at first; but later, as the pew 
gets warm with your presence, you find yourself 
avictim. All the furniture is called into requi- 
sition as The cricket is shoved 
first one way and then the other; the hymn- 


accessories. 


book does its duty towards the general commo- 
tion by lending its sacred covers and leaves to 
be turned hither and thither; the sunshade or 


journey ; 
depths; a surreptitious lozenge or peppermint 
is fished for, a very perceptible rattling of 
knife, keys and coppers indicating the search; 
the watch is opened and snapped together again ; 
the head is twisted around one way to see the 
eboir, and then back again to see the preacher; 
the teet take little trips round the circumscribed 
space; and, though there is a minute's respite 
while the nails are being cut and filed, there is 
yet the sharp click of the spring in your ear as 
the blade is opened and shut! Your martyr- 
dom lasts through the entire hour, and you are 
intensely glad when the “Amen!” releases you. 
What have you gained? Alas! the beautiful 
service has been sadly marred, and you are the 


| edged, should have their normal flow. 
systems are sometimes permanently injured if | 


Wearily they go. 
Angelic vision almost gained 
By touch of earth is soon profaned. 

Love-dreams wondrous sweet! 

Poems incomplete! 
Quick glimpses caught of heavenly things! 
Brigit birds that fly on eager wings! 
O memory! guardian of the past, 
Warder of joys that could not last, 
Why keep those much-bewai!led 
And long-lost treasures veiled? 
The broken brightness fluats around, 
A wondrous music without sound, 
A formless picture passing fair. 
Ah! well-beloved is chaos there. 
Oh, brightly beautiful that disappears! 
Such magic comes to thee with years; 
We'd give our place in life's long race 
But once to see thee face to face. 

J. Luetta Down. 





Oaks or Drift- Wood ? 


| ured like the Japanese houses, where the door- 


studies, could receive a diploma as coctor of 
laws, he replied that the republic placed men 
and women on the same footing, and that all 
Peruvians enjoyed equal rights. The declara- 
tion was genuine and not grudging, and afford- 
ed mutual gratification, Russia is securing en- 
larged privileges to her daughters. The con- 
vocation of London University, on February 
18th, passed a resolution affirming that the pro- 
posed new charter shall provide for the granting 
of degrees to women—in medicine, Jearning and 
philosophy. We cull these facts as signs of the 
times. There is a gradual change in public 
sentiment, and we must work fast to keep pace 
with outside expectation. We even hail the 
improved tea-kettle of Mrs.,Gray as a straw in 
the right direction. 

In native independence, untrammelled by su- 
perstition, how much we can become! We ought 
to do and accord justice everywhere. In the 
seventeenth century, we are told that Molinos, 
the Quietest, was condemned by the Jesuit In- 
quisitors. After he entered his cell, which he 
called his closet, nothing was known of his life 
or death save by the officials. He who had lived 
twenty years with the reputation of a saint, when 
brought to judgment, was ordered by the fren- 
zied people ‘‘To the fire! tothe fire!” Not one 
out of the million dared open his lips for their 
chief! Slowly the human mind emerges, frees 
itself from old shackles and turns gratefully, 
if tremblingly, towards the light. It will con- 
tinue so todo. We are dazed with conflicting 
doctrines and metaphysics, and are glad to fall 
back upon simple principles and internal assur- 
ance. We can never be wholly merged either 
into couples, coteries or masses. We keep the 
‘atomicity of the soul,” and are identical spite 
of any partnership or association. In doubt, 
we retire into silence, though amid a crowd, and 
find solutions hitherto denied. We reconcile 
ourselves to fate, surroundings, the universe. 
We get snatches of blue sky, and are satisfied 
with the cosmos of which we area part. We are 
hedged around and have many obstacles; still 
we have the force to press forward and to event- 
ually overcome. We can stand in our lot and 
undertake the task set before us. In the end 
we shall hardly recognize ourselves any more 
than the English their clothes after having been 
manipulated by the experts of India. There is 
no uniformity about us. We cannot be meas- 


mat is the unit of size, so that from one end of 
the empire to the other any mat, screen, shut- 
ter or window will match every nameable dom- 





In most cases fitness is the secret of triumph. 


| When we do that for which nature has not qual- icile, they being considered furniture and not 
| . . } 7 . EAR . ak 

| ified us we are inharmonious and ill at ease. | fixtures. No one is a transcript of his neigh- 
| Decided bents appear upon the surface and | bor. We must be ourselves in the widest sense, 


point the way. To ignore them is to block our | 
wheels and refuse guidance. Wise parents an- 
ticipate these promptings and do not sacrifice 
their children to personal ambition. How many 
could keep in the body and be noticeable farm- 
ers, who pay the penalty of their lives by the 
anxieties of professions for which they have 
no aptitude, and which consequently harrass 
them and undermine their constitutions. Not 
a few are poor preachers who might have been 
superior scientists. Some inditferent lawyers 
would have made fair merchants. Invention, 
engineering, mathematics, presuppose a pecu- 
liar combination of faculties, and, when acknowl- 


not for oddity but for responsible individuality. 
We should be integers, not rings, and so true 
that no one would think to question our veracity. 





Florida. 
aan 
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My friends have sought a sweeter shore 
Where beauty shineth evermore ; 

Where tropic splendors burn and glow, 
Where blossoms fear no dreams of snow; 
Where life is like a sunlit sea, 

Intense, ablaze with mystery. 





| not destroyed by the harsh discipline of those | 


who do not comprehend the mental organism of 


the juveniles they are appointed to control. 
cane is called upon to aid in the shape of a short | 
the handkerchief is called from the | 


Discriminating teachers are a blessing to so- 
ciety and real friends to the young. They can 
encourage, direct, and save a world of trouble 
to all concerned. Mechanical educators not 
| only mistake their vocation, but are a hindrance 
| to vital progress. 


in pupils and fills them with enthusiasm. Ap- 
| preciation and sympathy are indispensable to 
most learners. There must be a spiritual link, 
though imperceptible to the external eye; the 
| very presence is a power. Supplant such by 
fidgety pedagogues and demoralization would 
at Health and animus would 


ensue once. 


| break; slow, clear brains be paralyzed by their | in his possession the original of a letter written | on Sunday morning week, at Parker-Memorial. 


' 
| offensive shocks. 
It is said of universal geniuses that they can- 


Nervous 


They lack tact, analysis, and | 
| that quick sensibility which inspires confidence 


To-night the northern storm is bere; 
| It raves, it thunders far and near. 

The pines keep up their ceaseless moan, 
The wind its solemn organ-tone. 


But through the gloom I still rejoice 
That I alone must hear its voice; 


That those I love are far away 
Amid eternal bloom of May! | 
And why not thus rejoice for those 

Who dwell apart from earthly woes, 
Where l:fe puts on its richest guise 

’Mid asphodels of Paradise ? 

CaroutneE D. Swan. 


Centennial Literature. 


| 


they directly strike their English colors, and 
that they do not, on any pretense whatever, 
show English colors again during their contin- 
uance in this harbor; and you will in future be 
particularly attentive to prevent the like con- 
duct in any comman ler whose vessel is under 
your care. I am, Sir, your hum'lserv't. J. g. 

The white flag denoting their situation is to 
be kept flying night and day. 
To Col. Burbeck, as officer commanding at 

Castle Island. 

At the date of Gov. Hancock’s letter negotia- 
tions for a treaty of peace, with the uncondi- 
tional acknowledgment of American Independ- 
ence, were rapidly progressing, and had almost 
become a fixed fact. Six months afterward the 
American flag triumphantly floated in Engilsh 
waters. Peter Van Schaack wrote from Lon- 
don, 19th February, 1783: ‘‘One or two vessels, 
with the thirteen stripes flying, are now in the 
River Thames, and their crews caressed.” 

The Traveller prints the following copy of a 
letter written from New York, by Mrs. Martha 
Washington, the wife of Gen. Washington, in 
1789, at the time the latter left the shades of 
Mount Vernon and went to New York for-the 
purpose of being inaugurated as first President 
of the United States. It was addressed to Mrs. 
Mercy Warren, of Boston, the wife of Gen. 
James Warren. She was th» sister of the 
patriot James Otis, and was known as a poetess 
and an authoress, and was a writer of a history 
of the war of the Revolution. She was born in 
Barnstable in 1723, and died in Plymouth in 
1814. The original of Mrs. Washington’s let- 
ter is in the possession of J. Wingate Thornton, 
Esq., of this city. This is the letter :— 

New York, Dec. 26, 1789. 

My Dear Mavam: Your very friendly let- 
ter of the 27th of last month has afforded me 
much more satisfaction thin all the formal com- 
pliments and empty ceremonies of mere eti- 
quette could possibly have done—I am not apt 
to forget the feclings that have been inspired by 
my former society with good acquaintances, nor 
to be insensible to their expressions of gratitude 
to the President of the United States—for you 
know me well enough to do me the justice to 
believe that [ am only fond of what comes from 
the heart—Under a conviction that the denon 
strations of respect and affection which have 
been made to the President originate trom that 
source. I cannot deny that I have taken some 
interest and pleasure in them. The difficulties 
which presented themselves to view upon hig 
first entering upon the Presidency seem thus to 
be in sume measure surmounted; it is owing to 
this kindness of our numerous friends in all 
quarters that my new and unwished-for situa- 
uon is not indeed a burden to me. 

When Iwas much younger I should probably 
have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as 
much as most of my age; but I had long since 
placed all the prospects of my future worldly 
happiness in the still enjoyments of the fireside 
at Mount Vernon. 


It is this false prosperity that is apt to collapse 


blood. This nation is one hundred years old 


and it is rather that of a surfeit, an intoxication 
a fever. 


constantly, and the inquiry arises What is the 
use? There are dangers; and warnings, if | 
heeded, may save from a crash. Hold on to) 
integrity and honor, reject all fictitious values, 


not really dishonest are yet dishonorable, which, 
not strictly conscience, but self-respect, forbids. 
Return continually to God, to those principles 
of integrity he has commanded. Drink deep 
into the central thought of God and find rest. 


of God if we would be saved. 
MR. PHILLIPS ON THE INDIANS. 

Mr. Phillips’s lecture in the evening, on the 
American Indians, was a scathing rebuke for 
the treatment these races have received at the 
hands of our government and people with our 
boasted-of civilization and Christianity. The 
details of greed, injustice, treachery, barbaricy 
and cruelty on the part of the whites, portions 
of which was sickening, to say nothing of the 
shame and humiliation, was undoubtedly in no 
sense an exaggerated picture; indeed, we may | 
well believe the half of rascality, greed and 
crime was not told. With regard to the In- 
dians themselves, we have not the slightest 
doubt that every detail of their individual mag- 
nanimity and forbearance is strictly true; while 
‘the fact remains that, as a race, they are also 
revengeful and cruel, and make war upon each 
other. They have not the enterprise and the 
accompanying greed of the white race probably, 
certainly not in equal degree; but we question 
whether the masses, after all the stories of cru- 
elty we have heard, possess the average moral 
tone of those chiefs given as examples of mag- 
nanimity. 

Surely, the white race is to be congratulated 
for such representatives as Gen. Harney and 
Jessie Fremont as possibilities of the race. 
And very touchir g and beautiful was the tribute 
they in turn paid to her kindness and trust—the 


But do not attribute these things to young 


But the preachers are saying these things | 


These are times wien we must sink our own! 
light beneath us and flow into the central light! 44rd of Story, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 


{Is that all, gentlemen?” 
was enough. They had failed to induce Gen 
| Sherman to make martyrs of them. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


the Doré illustrations to the ‘*Ancient Mariner” 


; unusual inspiration to Doré’s peculiar genius. 
| 


beware of property unworthily acquired. Be | ‘“‘Tom'eHughes comes to the rescue of Amer- | 
willing to work for your fortune and live so- | ican literati, who, he thinks, have been unnec- | 
berly ; be willing to be long poor. Many things essarily slighted by Mr. Doyle, the English au- 


| thor of the excellent United States History. 
| Mr. Doyle seems to believe that, with the ex- 
| ception of the works of Prescott and Motley, 
| American literature contains but little that is 
either valuable or distinctive, upon which Mr. 
Hughes wonders whether Mr. Doyle ever 


Agassiz, and some other American writers. 

An interesting copyright case has been decid- 
ed in our United States Circuit Court, before 
Judge Lowell, in the case of Sarah E. Tilton 
vs. W. F. Gill. The complainant alleged that 
Stephen W. Tilton & Co. obtained a copyright 
for the complete works of Tennyson, illustrated 
by Hammatt Billings, and also of ‘‘Enoch Ar- 
den,” similarly illustrated; that the surviving 
partner of the firm went into bankruptcy, and 
his assignee sold the copyrights to a person who 
sold them to the complainant; that the defend- 
ant has made use of some of the illustrations of 
Mr. Billings’ ia books mentioned in the bill, of 
which the defendant is the publisher, one of 
which is an edition of Tennyson's works. On 
a motion for a preliminary injunction, the de- 
fence was that the defendant printed his illus- 
trations from the original plates, which he re- 
ceived from one Page, and the defendant’s affi- 
davit calls Page the lawtul owner. 
tion was denied. 


The injunc- 





LITERATURE. 
The April Delineator n;t only gives illustra- 
tions of the styles of dress for the season for 
ladies, but has interesting articles on dress- 
materials, jewelry, furniture, etc., ete.—New 
York, E. Butterick & Co. 


The American Architect (No. 14, for the Ist 





heaps, barricades, of fresh prairie-flowers left at | 
her door in the morning, the only evidence she | 
ever had of their stealthy presence near her) 
frontier dwelting. If all our people who have | 
had intercourse with the Indians had been of | 
like character with these two examples we | 


| 
should have been saved a record of shame and | 





I little thought when the war was finished 
that any circunstances could possibly have hap- | 
pened which would call the General into public | 
life again. I had anticipated that from this mo- | 
ment we should have been left to grow old in 
solitude and tranquility together; that was, my 
dear Madam, the first and Gearest wish of my 
heart; but in that I have deen disappointed; I 
wi'l not, however, contemplate with too much 
regret disappointments that were inevitable, 
though the General’s feelings and my own were 
perfectly in unison with respect to our predilec- 
tion for private life, yet [ cannot blame him for 
having acted according to his ideas of duty in 
obeying the voice of his country. The con- 
sciousness of having attempted to do all the 
good in his power, and the pleasure of finding 
his tellow-citizens so well satisfied with the dis- 
interestedness of his conduct, will, doubtless, 
be some compensation for the great sacrifices 
which I know he has made; indeed, in his jour- 
nevys from Mount Vernon to this place in his 
late tour through the Eastern States, by every 
public and by every private information which 
has come to him, I am persuaded that he has 
experienced nothing to make him repent his 
having acted from what he conceived to be alone 
of indispensable duty; on the contrary, all his 
sensibility has been awakened in receiving such 
repeated and unequivocal proofs of sincere re- 
gards from all his countrymen. 

With respect to myself, [ sometimes think the 
arrangement is not quite as it ought to have 
been, that I, who had much rather be at home 
should occupy a place with which a great many 
younger and gayer women would be prodigiously 
pleased—as my grandchildren and domestic con- 
nections make up a great portion of the felicity 
which I looked for in this world, I shall hardly 
be able to find any substitute that would indem- | 
nify me for the loss of a part of such endearing | 
society. I do not say this because I feel dissat- | 
isfied with my present station—no, God forbid! 
— for everybody and everything conspire to | 
make me as contented as possible in it; yet 1) 
have [seen] too much of the vanity of human 
affairs to expect felicity from the splendid scenes 
of public life. [I am still determined to be 
cheerful, and to be bappy in whatever situation 
I may be, for I have also learned from experi- 
ence that the greater part of our happiness or 
misery depends upon our dispositions, and not} 
upon our circumstances; we carry the seeds of | 
the one or the other about us in our minds, 
wheresoever we go. 

1 have two of my grandchildren with me who 
enjoy advantages in point of education, and 
who, I trust by the goodness of Providence, 
will continue to be a great blessing to me; my 
other two grandchildren are with their mother 
in Virginia. 

The President’s health is quite reéstablished 
by his late journey. Mine is much better than 
it used to be. Iam sorry to hear that Gen. 

Warren has been ill; hope before this time that 
he may be entirely recovered. We should re- 
joice to see you both; to both I wish the best 
of heaven’s blessings, and 

Am, my dear madam, with esteem and 

regard, your friend and h’ble s't., &c., 
M. WASHINGTON. 





Mrs. Warren. 





SUNDAY NOTES. 


REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW ON ‘‘REST.” 





INTERESTING LETTERS. 


Cesar A. Rodney, of Wilmingtor, Del., has 


| by the Caesar Rodney, of revolutionary fame, to 
| his brother, Thomas Rodney, Esq., of Dover. 
{ 


burden of Mr. Longfeilow’s sermon, sweet and 
beautiful, as well as suggestive and reproving, 


[In recommending the observance of the Sab- 
bath he said we are in no danger of regarding it 


‘Return unto thy rest, oh, my soul!” was the | 


the dread anticipation of retribution; should | 
have been saved on this centennial year the | 


self-condemnation that we are not only a nation | Braddon’s later novel, just printed by the Har- | 


of robbers among ourselves, but with a record 
of less humanity to the weak and conquered 
than the half-civilized conquering nations of | 
past ages. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





Hadley, Mass., has a veteran school-mistress, 
of whom the school-commitee speak thus justly : 
‘In the case of the North Hadley primary 
school, we cannot speak too highly of the well- 
known lady still occupying that post. Having 
just completed her seventieth year, aud having | 
been for more than forty-five years engaged in | 
the work of teacking in this town, no estimate can 
properly measure the amount and value of her 
labors during these years to the people of this 


community.” | 


: : “hss | 
An interesting compilation has been made re- | 


cently from the statistics of the ‘‘Doom’s-day | 
Book” as to the number of freeholders in Eng- 
land and the size of their estates. It santas 


that in England and Wales something like one 
million of persons own land, and that forty-| 


three thousand hold more than a hundred acres, | 


while 280 gentlemen own 5,425,764 acres, or a, 


little less than one-sixth of the whole inclosed | 


| 
soil of England and Wales. These gentlemen | 


are mainly of the highest nobility, owning each | 
from about 5000 acres up to over. 47,000 acres, | 


| 








| 





the average being about 19,378 acres. | 
Donald Mitchell's (“Ik Marvel's") letter, de- | 
clining the offer ot the nomination of insise-| 
| 

bly the most picturesque political document on | 
record. ‘I would rather be farmer than Gov- | 
error,” he says; ‘‘I would rather sit in my li- | 
brary of an afternoon and watch the growing 
corn undulating in the western wind than sit in 
the chair of state signing bills for public acts; 
and the bright flag floating above the capitol | 
would not be so pleasing in my eyes as the smoky | 
banner of the far-off steamer seen athwart the | 
dancing waters silvered in the June sunshine.” | 


culiar case to consider lately and has judged it) 
decidedly peculiarly. One Moses Wheeler, who | 
had been in State Prison there for eight years | 
for an offense that it is now known he did not) 
commit, has been pardoned and set at liberty. | 
Naturally, having lost eight years of activity, | 
he askeJ the State for reimbursement; but the | 
committee on claims decides that, if he was in- 
nocent when tried, he ought to have secured | 
proof of his innocence, and, failing so to do, | 
must take the consequences. We advise Mr. | 
Wheeler to get over the line into some neigh- | 
boring State as soon as possible before his re- | 
arrest comes on a Charge of cheating the State | 
out of eight years’ board and rent by letting | 
nimself pass for a criminal, and allowing the | 
State to support him as such when he knew he | 
was innocent.— Hartford Courant. 


Rev. L. G. Ware read a paper this week be- 
fore the ‘Tuesday Class” at Rev. E. E. Hale’s 
chureh, on the artistic representations of the 
last judgment, as made by Italian painters. 


It | 


inst.) has heliotype illustrations of the hall and 
staircase of a Boston residence, New Jersey's 
headquarters at the centennial, a gentleman's 
summer residence at Beverly Farms, Mass., 
and a building at Worcester utilized for store, 
offices and residence in flats—all of which have 
suggestions of value.—Boston, J. R. Osgood & 
0. 


Dead Men's Shoes is the title of Miss M. E. 


pers as one of their select library. It is a cap- 
ital story, strong in delineation, fertile in inci- 
dent, direct in expression, and, as to be expected, 
of absorbing interest. Say what we will of Miss 
Braddon’s stories, they go direct to their pur- 
pose and occupy every faculty of the mind.— 
Williams. 

The Herald of Health, for April, is full, as 
usual, of its admirable sketches and suggestions | 
on health, temperance, self-respect, treatment | 
of babies, insanity and diseases. ‘‘ Turkish | 


| Baths for Animals,” by I. E. Scriven, is valu- 


able, and Dr. T. A. Bland’s ‘‘Notes of Travel 
in Yankee Land” has some witty suggestions 
about American nobhility—Knights of the New 
Shirt, whose honors are direct from the almighty 
(dollar}. Poetry and book notices come in as 
a desert.—New York, Wood & Holbrook. 


The Llarpers issue another volume of their 


uarto ‘‘household edition” of Dickens’ works 
q ’ 


Great Expectations, with thirty illustrations, by 
F. A. Fraser, which are of unusual excellence. 


The story itself is one of the best of Dickens’ | 
later effusions—if, indeed, one can discriminate | 


in favor of a particular novel where all have 
specialties of individual merit. ‘ Pip,” and 
“Joe Gargery,” and ‘‘Mrs. Joe,” and ‘‘Pum- 
blechook,” and ‘‘Miss Havisham,” and ‘Old 
Orlick,” and all the 
years ago, gave such interest to this story, come 
out again from their hiding places into this 
beautiful volume, and once again appeal to all 
the emotions of the human heart. What a 


play upon the emotions !—Received by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe holds a high place 


in England as a thoughtful and critical writer. | 


She has been the correspondent of many emi- 
nent men in both hemispheres, notably of our 
Theodore Parker, a life of whom she has writ- 


ten, and edited an edition of his works for the | 


foreign market. Her studies lead her rather to 


the speculative in religion than to questions of 


The Massachusetts Legislature has had a pe- | social or reformatory interest. James Miller | 


& Co., New York, have reprinted a volume by 
her called The Hopes of the Human Race Here- 
after and Here, a portion of which she had pre- 
viously contributed to the Theological Review. 
The preface has reference to Mr. Mills essay on 


| Religion, and the chapters treat of ‘‘The Life | 


after Death,” ‘‘Doomed to be Saved,” and **The 


Evolution of the Social Sentiment.” They are | 


clearly written, with a strong grasp of the sub- 
ject, and will aid students of few or many years. 
—Wiilliams has it. 

In continuation of their excellent issues in 
aid of architectural development, Messrs. Os- 
good & Co. print in elegant form The Halita- 
tions of Man in all Ages, by Eugene Violiet 
Le Duc, translated by Benjamen Bucknall. It 
describes the origin and growth of domestic 
architecture among the several races of men, 


Osgood & Co. will republish, by heliotype, 


—a story full of subjects which should afford 


familiar characters that, |. 


. | dental matters, which make the narrative very 
attractive. Of course many of the points pre- 
sented are more interesting to Englishmen than 
to us; but Macaulay had such a many-sided 
character, his literary and reformatory habits 
were so allied to the taste of our countrymen, 
that we can be gratified with the major part of 
the history. It is a very refreshing and lively 
compilation, Macaulay himself being a model 
letter-writer. The reader will never tire. The 
second volume will be looked for with interest. 
—Williams & Co. 

A fresh and quite interesting memoir is that 
called the King and Commonwealth, a history 
| of Charles the First and the great rebellion of 
| England, which B. Meriton Cordery and J. 
| Surtees Phillpotts have prepared for English 
readers, and which has been reprinted by J. H. 
Coates & Co. of Philadelphia. The authors 
take for their motto, ‘‘Nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice,” and they seem to 
have borne it closely in mind. The main events 
in that most important epoch are treated with 
fullness, while the minor details are remanded 
to the background. Personal visits were made 
; to the battle-fields, and extensive research has 
| been made into original documents of the Brit- 
ish Museum and Bodleian Library. The con- 
stitutional questions involved are elucidated in 
th light of a review of the growth and forms 
of the British constitution itself. It warmly 
defends the cause of liberty in which the Crom- 
| wellians counselled, fought and suffered, and 
| pronounces Cromwell the greatest ruler Eng- 
| land ever produced. The narrative is written 
| with graphic power.—Received by Nichols & 
| Hall. 

A substantial and never untimely volume is 
that called Diseases of Modern Life, by Benja- 
min Ward Richardson, of the London Royal 
College of Physicians, which D. Appleton & 
Co. have reprinted. The author has already 
wor. distinction by essays on diseases of over- 
worked men, and diseases from indulgence in 
alcvhol and tobacco, which have been made the 
| basis of this larger and greatly elaborated work, 
which is designed for the intelligent public as 
well as for medical men. It is a treatise on the 
science of prevention, and deals with the rudi- 
ments of all disease; its parts treat of the phe- 
{nomena of disease incidental and general, the 
same induced and special, and furnish a sum- 
mary of practical applications. Particular at- 
tention is given to the diseases from worry and 
mental strain, physical strain, from the passions, 











| 


froma alcohol, tobacco, narcotics, foods, impure 
air, late hours and broken sleep, idleness, inter- 
marriage, etc., etc., thus touching upon causes 
that oftentimes do not enter into the considera- 
| tion of sickness. As the hints and observations 
f an experienced scientist of established po- 
| sition, these pages are of great value, and must 
aid materially in that great discussion which is 
to bless the human race.—Received by Lock- 
wook, Brooks & Co. 

The second volume of the ‘‘centenary edition” 
of Mr. Bancroft’s [/istory of the United States 
of America has been issued by Little, Brown & 





| 0 


| Co., of this city, and it continues the interest 


which the initial volume awakened. The story 
of the colonies down to 1748 is told, graphically, 
as before, and the volume closes with some ac- 
count of the wars in Europe which were termi- 
nated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. We 
| have accounts of the settlement of the Roman- 
ists in Maryland, of the Dutch in New York, ot 
Penn and the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and of 
the course pursued toward the colonies by James 
II., and of the effect on them of the English 
revolution of 1688. Several chapters are given 
to s”etches of the progress of France in North 
| America, and of its attempt to get possession of 
The 
| French ambition to occupy the great West began 


{to operate about the year 1654; and early 
| knowledge of the Mississippi valley, from the 
| Gulf of Mexico to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
| was due to the French explorers. ‘They were 








| the Mississippi valley and the great West. 


| first, also, in exploring the region of the great 
| lakes and much of the Northwest. Three chap- 
| ters in this volume are given to an account of 


} 


| the Indians east of the Mississippi, their man- 


| 


by the soft-money party in Connecticut, is proba- | wonderful magician, indeed, was Dickens in his | neve, thelr peting; hele: eanusen, aud thei ton 


| guages. There are, also, chapters on the col- 
| onial rivalry of France and England, on the 
| English colonial administration under the House 
‘of Hanover, and on the Britis: monopoly of the 
| slave trade; and, in the last two chapters, there 
|is an account of the beginning of the coloniza- 
tion of Georgia, in 1732, and of its progress 
under Oglethorpe. Possessors of the former 
jedition say this has great advantages in the 
| elaborate revision which the author has given 
‘it. Whether itis to be preferred by the scholar | 
and technical student to the other or not, there 
| is no question this is to be the popular edition, 
| which all young men and the general reader, de- 
sirous of possessing the best narrative of their 
country extant, will seek to possess at the ear- 
| liest opportunity. It is to prove the standard 
work on this subject. 





If we except Washington, Jefferson and Mad- 
| ison, there is no American statesman whose in- 
' Huence has been so abiding as Alexander Ham- 
lilton’s. He was the father of our national 
| finance, and the politician and statesman who 


| doubled the luster of Washington's administra- 


That was all—that | braces numerous letters, anecdotes, and inci- | 





The Religion of Evolution.---X.* 


IMMORTALITY. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
—BY— 





REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


It a man die, shall he live again ?—Job, 14: 14. 

The belief in some kind of a future life 
seems to be as old as humanity. The testi- 
mony on this subject is much more ancient than 
any written records. It speaks to us from the 
excavations where have been discovered the re- 
mains of prehistoric man. So the old question 
of Job, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?” had 
been asked by the same human heart thousands 
of years before his day; and, rightly or wrong- 
ly, it had been answered ir the affirmative. 


So far as we know, the animals are not per- 
plexed over the problems of life; they do not 
try to settle right and wrong. They shelter 
themselves from storm; they bask in the sun- 
shine; they eat and drink and sleep; and when 
the hour of death approaches, the sheep or horse 
or deg lies down with no anxious questioning as 
to what may come after death. It never pauses 
on the edge of destiny, like Hamlet, to solilo- 
quize :— 
‘To die—to sleep; 

To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, there’s the 
rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 


come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 

Such thoughts and speculations as these are 
confined to humanity. 

At what precise point in the upward lifting 
of animal to man the newly-developed human 
heart began to raise these questions about a 
possible future it is now impossible to tell. But 
we can go back far enough to trace the probable 
course of reasoning out of which the belief first 
rose. Indeed, we may find this same primeval 
belief and primeval reasoning in existence to- 
day. If you wish to see how a century-old oak- 
tree sprouts and grows all you. have to do is to 
look at a bursting acorn and watch the unfuld- 
ing of the tiny stem. So the thoughts of the 
world’s childhood can still be read in the mental 
processes of those races that are in their child- 
hood still. In this way we can come at the 
origin of the worlu’s belief in a future life. 
These first men reasoned well, considering 
their knowledge and their mental powers. It 
seems to have been something in this way. 
They looked on the body of some one who had 
died. Here were the feet that were so swift in 
the chase or on the war-path; here the hands 
that bent the stitf bow or huried the spear; the 
eye, that was quick and sure as the hawk's for 
his prey, was dull and sightless; the heart beat 
no longer; and the ear, that was never deaf to 
the shout of a comrade or the taunt of an enemy, 
was now equally indifferent to both. And they 
said within themselves, as they saw him stuff 
and cold and still, This is not all there was. 
He who loved us and fought our enemies, and 
hunted with us the common prey—he is not this 
body; he has gone away and left it. He was 
more than this and different from it. Thus of 
necessity there grew up the thought of life as 
separate from the body. 

Other lines of reasuning led to the same re- 
sult. They saw forms and heard voices in their 
dreams. Knowing nothing of their true origin 
and explanation, of course they must explain 
them as best they could. They saw no reason 
why their dreaming experiences were not as 
real as their waking ones. So these shadowy 
torms that came and hovered about them and 
talked with them they learned to look upon as 
real persons. And when, after a friend had 
died, he came to them in dreams, this seemed 
to solve for them the mystery of death; for 
here was the same old face and figure smiling 
upon and speaking to them, though the body 
was in the grave. So they “ere compelled to 
believe that every person was double, having a 
body and another self, a spirit or shadowy one. 
They knew nothing of the laws of sunlight by 
which every object casts a shadow when the 
light falls on it; and they saw that, at times, 
when it was cloudy, or when they went under 
the trees or into their huts, these mysterious 
shadows went away or hid themselves. Thus 
they began to identify their shadows with this sec- 
ond self that came and went in dreams, and that 
went away and left the body entirely at death. 
It was this second self that looked up into their 
faces from the surface of glassy lakes or springs. 
So real to their minds was this belief that they 
held it dangerous to walk along a river’s bank 
where their shadow would fall into the water 
lest a crocodile should seize it, and so cause 
their death. ‘They learned to believe that all 
dreams were real spirit life, their souls going 
off on a journey, or else other souls coming to 
visitthem. From this grew the world-wide be- 
lief in visions as revelations from the unseen 
world. And all the modern superstitions about 
dreams as being warnings, or signs, have had a 
similar origin, and are only survivals from these 
old times. 

They identified the sonl with different parts 
of the body. It was the pupil of the eye, or 
the heart, or the blood, or the breath. In He- 
brew thought God was supposed to have breathed 
the soui into the nostrils of Adam; or, as in the 
law, it is vaid **the blood is the life.” In Homer 
the “shade” or soul of the warrior rushes out 
through the wound that causes his death. 
Among other peoples they talked of the heart’s 
going away or coming again as the life ebbed 
or flowed. 

So much, then, by way of explanation of the 
way in which the thought of a dual lite in man 
first sprung up. A word, now, as to the nature 
and location of this future life from the first 
until to-day. The earliest notion seemed to be 
that the soul of the dead would still continue to 
love its old-time body and place of abode. So 
it was supposed to hover about the spot of 
burial, or wander through the village that was 
its home. This oldest of all ideas still lingers 
in the thril s of superstitious fear that many yet 
teel in passing a graveyard at night. It is the 
survival of the ancient thought that the spirit 
still stays about the grave. And the stories of 
haunted houses are only remnants of the old- 
world beliet that the soul still clings to its 
earthly abode. And the Eyyptian custom of 
preserving the body in the form of a mummy is 
not only connected with their belief about a 
bodily resurrection, but also grew out of the 





tion. He was the founder of a schvol of poli- 
| tics, the federal, and he had as intense admirers | 
{on the one hand, and as bitter enemies on the | 
other, as any public man the record of whose 
services has passed into our annals. When, | 
therefore, we have a candid, able and just esti- 


thought that so long as they kept the body 
they could also prevent the soul from going far 
away. 


‘The next stage of belief is higher. It was 


| thought that the ancestor of the tribe was still 


interested in it and retained his authority over 
it after he had passed away. So it was sup- 











| posed that he was engaged in preparing a home 
| and kingdom for the spiri‘s of lis descendants 
jin the other world. They believed that in this 
| kingdom he received and ruled over the souls 


an elaborate, c: -wri ic | and the appearance and manners of their inhab- | a : 
was an elaborate, carefully-written and graphic SOS PP et sila: ix i teas presented of his merits, we have a text for 

- hare »edi ive a ivid- | itants from the earliest days to the present. aa . 
essay, hardly needing, to Rive the subject vivid- | tae y "| every politician, an example for every financier, 
ness, the numerous illustrations in the shape of | This, of course, opens a wide, fruitful and pic- | ¥6 


: loser by more than half! 
IND STREET, , Your love of music draws ! 
tthe pat | 


not get a subsistence. They are puzzles, for| The present Mr. Rodney is a great-grandson of jas better than any other day, nor of observing 
they can turn in every direction, and are at|the Thomas Rodney to whom the letter is ad-| it in commemoration of the resurrection, nor 
home in any department of akill. It must be | dressed, and a great-grandnephiew of the writer. | as the Jewish seventh day of holy time; neither 


Go to a concert. 


you out as nothing else will this stormy night; {and an incentive to every honest citizen. 
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but your anticipations of pleasure more than 
compensates for your inconvenience in going. 
Your ticket is numbered, and directs you toa 
very eligible seat where the sweet sounds can 
float to you soft and pure, or in grand and ma- 
jestic measure. As the hall gradually fills the 
seats at your right and left are occupied, and 
you grind your teeth in despair to find that both 
What have you 
The 
dainty programme comes in fora full share, and 


your neighbors are hitchers! 
done that you should be tormented so? 


rattle, rattle, rattle, resounds more persistently | 


from your tympanum than even the notes of the 
performers. Whata grand thing it would be, you 
think, if the paper-mills should all burn down, 
and henceforth and foreverthe programmes have 
to be printed on cloth! You are determined, 
too, that when you go out you will resolutely re- 
quest of the proprietors of the hall to take off 
all the littke conveniences for the feet from the 
seats, because they serve as only so many drums 
for your tormentors! Then their outside para- 
phernalia is a great source of trouble to them, 
The 
coat is folded and refolded and sat upon and got 


to say nothing of poor victimized you. 


up from; something has been forgotten from 
some one of the numerous pockets—the opera- 
glass, handkerchief or package ot candy; the 
shaw! tumbles down, is picked up, gets a shak- 
ing, is placed, perhaps, to make a higher seat, 
and then taken away, as it is too high; the um- 
brella falls noisily to the floor, and you are un- 
cerenfonivusly shoved aside as its owner picks 
itup. What comtort is there in his **Beg your 
pardon!” The song from the lips and soul of the 
sweet singer gains nothing in the impromptu 
duet! Thus it goes, first one and then the 
other, till your cheeks burn with indignation, 
and the language of your eye, if your torment- 
ors were only competent to read it, or cared to, 


that they lack concentration and love to be con- 
tinually testing their gifts. They can serve as 
attendants to the sick, set broken limbs, over- 
come fevers, settle legal questions, shine as 
landscape-gardeners, florists, designers, silver- 
smiths. They have always a patent in hand, 
and another coursing through their cranium. 
, They can lecture, expound, cut patterns and 
train voices. Spite of all this, their larders and 


purses are empty, while day-laborers of both, 


sexes have money in the bank. 


We 
| fancy our business, enlist for an indefinite term, 
and constantly strive for perfection therein. 
We should not weary in well-doing. With 
success how our boundaries can be enlarged! 
The mustard-seed becomes a forest; the man a 
colony. His forethought deepens with his days, 
and his workmen and their families become his 
care. Step by step there is a gain, first in build- 
ings, then ia savings. Little patches are cul- 
tivated and taste developed. Schools are open- 


is applicable to most pursuits. 


ed; gymnasiums, reading-rooms, debating-so- ; 


cieties are started, a monthly-sheet formulated. 
Intelligence prevails, and interests are shared. 
The faithful are coadjutors, 
them an ever-brightening future. Labor is re- 
spectable and abundance guaranteed! These 
manly and discerning masters do not sound a 
trumpet and proclaim to the world what they 
purpose to accomplish. With them it is evolu- 
tion; they expand as they advance. It is seed, 
blade, and a look towards full corn. They are 
tranquil but earnest; go quietly on without blus- 
ter and commotion, and stop not till gathered 
to their fathers. How beautiful our recent ex- 
ample in Mr. Ward Cheney! 
live!” ‘*He foughta good fight!” 
| to fresh fields! 


Sailors talk of a long, steady pull, and this | 
need to: 


He ‘‘lived and let: 


| To explain the ‘‘summons” to the members of | 
| the assembly, it may be necessary to say that | 
Mr. Rodney was the Speaker of the House of | 
| Representatives for the counties of New Castle, | 


| Kent and Sussex upon Delaware. Following is 

| a copy of the letter :— | 
Paivapevruia, July 4th, 1776. 
Sir: IT have ine!osed you asummons, directed 
| to the sheriff, to summon the members for our | 
| county to meet in assembly at New Castle on, 
the 22d day of this instant, which I hope you | 
will have put into his hands as soon as possible 
after it comes to your hands. [arrived in Con- 
| gress (though detained by thunder and rain) | 
time enough to give my voice in the matter ot, 
Independence. Itis determined by the thirteen | 
| united colonies, without even one dissenting 
colony. We have now got through with the 
whole of the Declaration, and ordered it to be | 
printed, so that you will soon have the pleasure | 
of seeing it. Handbills of it will be printed and | 
sent to the armies, cities, county towns, etc., 
to be published, or rather proclaimed in form. 


} 


| Don’t neglect to attend ciosely and carefully to | 


/ my harvest, and you will oblige, yours, ete. 
Cesar Rovner. 


To Captain Thomas Rodney, Esquire, on pub- | 


lic service at Dover. 
| A correspondent of the Syracuse Journal 
says that among his autographs of the first 


and there is for | great ‘‘signer” of the Declaration of Independ- | 


lence is the draft of a cutting letter written by 
| Hancock, while Governor of Massachusetts, in 
1782, and addressed tuo the officer in command 
at Castle Island, requiring the commanders of 
two English vessels then in Boston harbor to 
take down their English colors. The letter 
reads as follows :— 
Roxsery, Aug. 17, 1782. 
| Sra: As I passed up and down the harbor 
| yesterday [ observed that the two cartel ships 
| from England were riding at anchor opposite 
the Castle with their English colors displayed. 
, You will please, immediately upon receipt of 


He has gone | this, to send on board those ships and inform 


trinsic merits and uses to ourselves. 


from a sense of duty, nor as setting an exam- 
p'e for others. Views so different from the old 
superstitions are now entertained that the best 
way is to let the current flow on in its own 
channel, refraining only from what is in itsell! 


painting with which the walls were hung. He 
began with the dawn of Christian art, first seen 
in the picteres of the Good Shepherd in the | 
earliest centuries of the era, and from that be- 





sinful, and recognizing the day four its own in- 
But the 
street and counting-room is also a school; the 
vusiness of life and its activities educate as no 


mere meditation can. And yet we need re- 


| pose, a season of change, a time for thought, 


without which life would be superficial. And 
so there is strength to be gained from the Sab- 
bath; a strength not from ourselves, but an in- 
finite strength above and beneath us, giving 
tone to our lives. 


An invalid, seeking health | 


ginning followed down the continually bright- 
| 
it A number of the 
_prominent works of Fra Angelico, Signorelli, 
| Michael Angelo, and others of the old masters, | 
| were described, as well as some of the earlier | 
' 


jand ruder works of the 9th and 11th centuries. 


ime of Michael Angelo. 


| 


| Christian art. 


photographs of Italian works of sculpture and 'turesyue topic, and the author has treated it! 


with a poetic and practical skill, the pencil of 
the artist aiding the brilliant fancy of the writer. 
Numerous illustrations, plans, etc., explain fully 
the text, which is very entertaining, and little 
hampered by technicalities. 


highly instructive, and to the general reader 
quite interesting. As a complement to ‘*The 
Story of a House” it is admirable. 


The Penn Monthly, for April, with its lively 


| gossip of the month, is at hand—English, Ger- | 
| The lecture was an unusually entertaining one man, Spanish and French matters, as well as! 
to those having an interest in the subject of our own respecting the mission to England and | 
W. W. Kins- | 
Gen. Kilpatrick tells this story of Gen. Sher- | !ey has a paper on * Correlated Growth,” a re- | 


disgraces and politics generally. 


by change and constant travel, for rest is forced | man: Shortly after our army had entered Sa-. view of the phenomena in animate nature re- 


back to the Sabbath of home. 


| shade of a neighboring wood, or quench his 


in the churches. ‘‘Certainly,” said the Gen- 


Vhen on adusty | vannah a number of clergymen called upon &4Tded by some as supernatural; ‘‘A Fortnight 
highway or struggling up a mountain-path the | Gen. Sherman, and, among other questions, in- #5 Sicily,” that interesting but little known isl- | 
traveller may gladiy seek repose beneath the | quired if they could hold divine service as usual | 494 of the Mediterranean, is by H. I. Meigs; 


Professor Denslow, of Chicago University, dis- 


thirst in a cool spring; so from the dusty and eral; “why not? Weare especially directed by courses of ‘Garfield's Plan of Resumption;” 


ties, one needs to turn away for rest and re- 
| freshing coolness, for recuperation. 
| 


of nobleness during the war were also times of 


| 


| vine service on the Lord's day. 
| all Christians; certainly, open your churches; 


lians.” ‘*Well, thatis a good religion. No ob- 


rocky paths of lite, from its cares and perplexi | the Army Regulations to pay due attention to di- John Welsh, president of Philadelphia Board | 
Mv soldiers are of Trade, on ‘‘Subjects of Present Interest;” | 
W. Barker on ‘The Gold Statement Correct- | 

He spoke of the characteristics of “he times— | we willall go.” ‘‘But,” said a dignified, saintly- | €4;" John Dyer has a sketch of the late Dr. 
prostration in business, and crime. The years looking individual, ‘some of us are Episcopa- | Horace Bushnell, and Prof. McElroy continues | 
his suggestions on ‘‘The Art of English Com- | 
unscrupulousness, low-toned jobbery, selfish- | jection to your religion; none whatever!” an- _ Position,” reviewing the work of H. N. Day, | 
bess, extravagance, rivalry, tasteless show and swered Sherman. ‘‘But, sir,” said the clergy- @0d others, on the subject. Book notices also 


needless dressing. There is the tendency now | man, ‘‘we are in the habit of praying for the | have place.—Philadelphia. 


to substitute self-indulgence in place of self- 


control, show in place of reality, and vanity for for them; no objection on that score!” ‘Yes,| of Phe Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by | Burr, which led to H.’s death in a celebrated 
self-respect. And what is the remedy? ‘Re- | sir—but--we pray for President Davis and the his nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan. It covers the | duel. And, 


President and Congress.” ‘‘That’s right; pray 


The Harpers have reprinted the first volume 


To all students in | 
| ening day till its sun touches the zenith in the | architecture and drawing the volume will prove | 


jthe Life of Alezander Hamilton, by John T. 
| Morse, Jr., we have this precise desideratuim. 
| Hamilton was not only an extraordinarily able 
| financial administrator, but he was a philoso- 
pher and ethical teacher, understanding all sys- 
tems of government and giving his favor at that 
'time to that which had been most successful. 
| Did he live later, he might have changed his 
| views with the added experience which would 
| have come to him; but, with the knowledge and 
| favoring a strong consolidation of the federal 
powers, and the unquestioned sovereignty of the 
nation. More of his philosophy and spirit dif- 
fused through the country might have saved us 
the cost and scourges of the late civil war. He 
was unquestionably an honest and public-spir- 
ited man. He went into office as the first Sec- 


tem poor, and he left office poorer. No charge 
of the many uttered against him politically ever 
lodged against him through corruption or insin- 
cerity. He was the friend of the men most gen- 
erally revered by succeeding generations of in- 
telligent Americans, and his fame is a part of 
‘the national patrimony. Mr. Morse has told us 
the story of his life with singular clearness, 
conciseness and attractiveness. He opens chap- 
ters in our political history full of interest, 
every page Of which can be read as warnings 
or a8 encouragements at the present hour. He 
‘throws new lizht on the quarrel with Aaron 


in short, he epitomises many a 


turn to thy rest”—to sober living, honorable | Confederate Congress.” “Oh!” said Sherman, period from 1800 to 1838, and embraces a his- | scene or event which was of*intense anxiety to 


business and politics, good taste in the style of ‘‘you want to pray for Jeff Davis, do you?” | tory of his family, 


living instead of rivalry and extravagance, and “Yes, sir!” emphatically replied the clergyman. | admission to the bar, anti-slavery espousal, magz- 
back from the gambling spirit ot getting rich | ‘All right!” said Sherman, his brows lowering, | azine connections, entrance into Parliament, 
without paying for it. Even enterprise has its | ‘pray forhim; pray for the devil—pray for both | interest in reform questions, visit to the East 
ithe commander it is my positive order that! limitations—that of God’s simple moral laws. | of them—the one needs it as much as the other! | India, and his departure therefrom, and em-' ton, Little, Brown & Co. 





Ne pe SPB ta: 





salaried nis} peice aN AAS eased Os 


school-days, university-life, | our fathers. We think it will Prove that few | 


| modern biographies have such continu»us and 
Lsevinenent interest as the two volumes which 
so fitly record the life of this great man.—Bos- 


| observation he then possessed, he was right in | 


retary of the Treasury under our political sys- | 


jof his tribe as they entered the shadowy land. 


| Dying, then, to them was simply going to the 
| tathers of the tribe. 

A third stage in this belief was that which is 
represented by the Elysian Fields of the Greeks 
|and Romans, the Islands of the Blest, or the 
| Halls of Odin, as they were imagined by our 

Scandinavian forefathers. Socrates, on the eve 
of his death, talked with his disciples of his ex- 
| pectation that in the Elysian Fields he should 
| meet and converse and walk with the wise and 
| the great and the good of the olden times. And 
| he so separated his body from himself that when 
one of his friends spoke of his burial, he said, 
playfully, ‘‘You may bury me as you please—if 
| you can catch me!” He expected to be away, 
though the body was left behind. 

The Jews at first had no knowledge of any 
future life. But when the notion of the Messi- - 
anic kingdom grew up among them they believed 
that the coming deliverer of David's line would 
| raise the dead and establish an ideal and ever- 
| lasting kingdom on the renovated earth. Soth ir 
hope was purely a material one. 

I would have you take notice that thus far 
there is almost no trace of any friendship with 
the gods, or of any heaven to be spent in their 
|/company. The Halls of Odin are really no ex- 
' ception to this statement; for this eternal feast 
| was only for the bravest of the warriors who died 
| tighting in battle. Common humanity had no 

part in it. 
| The last historic step of which I wish you to 
‘take notice is the early Christian conception of 
| heaven with God. ‘This, at first, was only the 
| Hebrew Messianic idea somewhat modified. 
| John, in the Apocalypse, pictures ‘‘the new 
| heavens and the new earth,” and describes ‘‘the 
| city of God descending trom God out of heaven” 
'to abide on the earth. In this gem-gated and 
gold-streeted city the ‘‘nations of them that are 
saved” were to ‘‘dwell, an] God was to dwell 
lwith them and be their God.” Reinhabiting 
their resurrected bodies, the redeemed were to 
live in this material and glurious city. They 
would need no sun nor moon; fur God was to be 
their light. They were never to go out, and 
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he imme- | perhaps, impossib ; lose better than by reciting | ««gyjl ications corrupt good manners,” 
death was never to enter. Such was t h all my trying, make you un- | indicate, I cannot close ry. Evil commun g ’ 
diate expectation diet 6 a om of oat ciuies sotirels unlike all yon pave ~ = Blanco White's sonnet on “Night and) , 14 the like. That any one should question the | T 
this delayed, they began to ever seen or heard. So, if an angel shou eath” :— 


iust above the solid arch of the firma- 
pabachagt to think that there their — — 
gone. When modern astronomy sees oor 
old-time firmament and the world lea - 
it was only an optical illusion, of — 
location of heaven must be changed. ( te hee 
we know—though: it is very recent knowle¢ — 
that the arch of heaven is only light and air ’ e 
that which is all about us.) Then a 
laced heaven in the moon. By others boo 
ave been written to prove that it is in the sun. 
«© The to-morrow of Death” twiats science in 
the most fantastic way to support this last idea. 
Some have thought heaven might be on the etar 
Alcyone, which is supposed to be the center of 
the great star-system to which our solar-system 
belongs. And in a recent sermon Mr. Talmage 
—who talks as if he had been there and knows— 
asserts that it is located on the central sun of 
the universe, which he supposes to be millions 
ot times larger than any other. Since Mr. 
Talmage has given the weight of his tremen- 
dous authority on this point, of course it 18 of no 
practical importance for me to add that no other 
man living knows anything about the existence 
or the nature of any such orb. We know that 
there are stars so distant that the more than 
lightning-like velocity of light requires some 
millions of years to travel the distance that sep- 
arates them from the earth. But, though Mr. 
Talmage’s heaven is farther off than these, he 
assures us that souls can make the journey ina 
fractional part of a second. This is a great 
comfert; for otherwise we might be left to fear 
that even Adam, during these six thousand years, 
had hardly got started out on his journey even 


yet. : 

One of the standing charges of the church 
against science is that it is materialistic. I 
wish, in passing, just to call your attention to 
the fact that the whole ecclesiastical conception 
of the future life has been, and is still, pure 
materialism. The material body is to rise and 
dwell in a material heaven. 

Such, then, have been some of the more 
prominent speculations of the world concerning 
the nature and location of heaven. We can 
think and believe and hope; but any intelligent 
and thoughtful man will hesitate before he will 
assert that he knows anything about it. Igno- 

’ rance is confident; for it has always been true, as 
Pope says, that ‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” But reverent knowledge will 
wait for light. 

Ali these forms, then, under which the hope 
of a future life has been held have been dis- 
proved and outgrown by modern knowledge. 
‘And here comes in the great question, Must we, 
therefore, give up the hope as irrational? Is it 
only a dream of the world’s childhood from 
which its larger-grown intelligence awakes? 
As a hope it is most magnificent; as a dream it 
is beautiful and grand. And it argues strange 
and high capacity in man that he should even 
hope or dream of such athing. Of course we 
will give it up if we have to; but most cer- 
tainly we cannot be expected to till then. Let 
us, then, raise the question as to whether there 
js any theory left that an intelligent and rational 
man cau hold. As I look over human thought 
I tind two, which I must try and make clear to 
your minds. : 

1. ‘I'nere is, then, first a materialistic theory 
which our present knowledge cannot disprove 
nor make absurd. = It ie well known that all our 
senses have only a certain narrow range within 
which they are able to bring us into sensible 
contact with the world about us. All outside 
this range we are unable to reach. For exam- 
ple, we do not see all forms and colors; we do 
not hear all sounds; we do not smell all odors; 
we cannot consciously touch all substances; we 
cannot taste all flavors. Vision depends on the 
wave-motions of light. If these motions are 
less than a certain number in a second they do 
not produce on the eye the sense of vision; if 
they are more than a certain other number we 
cannot see them. Thus the narrow range be- 
tween two definite numbers that represent the 
quantity of wave-motion a second is the limit to 
our sense of sight. A whole world of things 
may lie on the one side, and another world on 
the other side of this limit, in the presence of 
both of which we are totally blind. So there 
are forms and colors all about us on every hand 
that we do not and cannot see. And a similar 
thing is true of our ears. We can hear only 
within certain definite limits. Were our senses 
acute enough the silence of a summer midnight 
would become to us a thunderous tumult. We 
could hear the flowers grow in our garden until 
the stillness broke into a noise as loud as the 
waves on the sea-shore in a storm. Huxley 
tells us that if we could hear the movements in 
the growth of a stinging-nettle it might become 

o us as loud as the rattle and roar of a great 
eity. 

For anything we know to the contrary, then, 
a refined and spiritualized order of existences 
may be the inhabitants of another and an un- 
seen world all about us. Milton has said :— 
“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.” 


Of course the poct’s words do not prove this 
true. And all I care to say about it is, that 
such a thing is possible. ‘That we do not see or 
hear them is no proof that they do not exist. 
The inter-planetary spaces may be the home of 
a universe of life, for all our senses ean say to 
the contrary. I suppose that some such idea as 
this lice at the base of ‘‘modern spiritualism.” 
I have never yet been convinced that it is 
proved. Bat certainly any knowledge we now 
possess cannot say that such existence is impos- 
sible. 

A remarkable book has been recently pub- 
lished, called **T'he Unseen Universe.” It is 
the work of two prominent Englishmen of sci- 
ence. It attempts, on a scientific basis, to es- 
tablish the possibility of the existence of an 
unseen world, closely connected with this, from 
Which the visible universe came, and to which 
it will return again. It would take too long for 
me to give you the outlines of their argument. 
They do not prove the fact; but they do prove 
the possibility. And this is all I care tor now. 

It is not unreasonable, then, to believe in the 


come 
nothing to us unless he could 
terms of our own experience. 
understand a “‘light that never was on 
sea.” Our ignorance, then, is not evena proba- 
bility against the belief. 


and has the field. } \ 
will stay, unless dislodged. And, of right, it 


ought to stay. : 
all men everywhere have believed 


enough ‘to prove the rule.” 


and tell of another life, it would mean 
translate it into 

We could not 
land or 


that the belief exists, 


. Lask you to notice 
ee ae position, and 


It holds the 


It is practically true to say that 
in a future 
No matter under what form, the fact 
The exceptions have been hardly 
The burden of 
proot, then, lies with the doubters. If the uni- 
versal belief is a falsehood and a cheat, it is for 
them to prove itso. The universal human in- 
stinct and longing is well uttered by Tennyson: 
“Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest death; and lo! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him; thou art just.” 
No man can call me unreasonable for holding 
the world-wide creed until he has proved to me 
that it is not true. | : 
3. As the process of evolution goes on, life 
grows fuller and more intense. And the more 
intense the life the stronger grows the belief in 
itscontinuance. There are times of sorrow and 
weariness when we feel that life itself is a bur- 
den, and that the only real rest and peace is to 
be found in long and dreamless sleep. I have 
heard of sume who felt tired at the thought of 
living forever, and who hardly wished for the 
certainty of such belief. And it ie fabled that 
old Tithonus begged the gods to take from him 
the gift of an earthly immortality, it grew to be 
sucha burden. Butin all these cases the weary 
ones cumber their thought of immortal life with 
the burdens of endless earthly cares. So, it 
isn’t life that men grow weary of, it is only the 
troubles and sorrows that take away from the 
sum and fullness and power of life. Lite, of it- 
self, is always joy and strength. So, in spite 
of suicides, of the poetry that longs for the 
grave, of the weariness that would even push 
away the proffered cup of everlasting life, it is 
still true that— 

‘Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with buman breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 

O life, not death, for which we pant; 

More life and fuller that we want.” 
If it were true that the larger and grander 
life becomes the more nearly it seemed to cul- 
minate and reach its completion, there might 
then be room for the thought that some day it 
would reach its limit, and so naturally and con- 
tentedly come to anend. But just the reverse 
of this is true. It is the narrow and stinted 
life that thinks it knows all, and is contented. 
It is men like Newton that talk of stanJing and 
gathering a few pebbles on the shore of an in- 
finite ocean that lies all unexplored before them. 
The larger life and knowledge grow, then, the 


life. 
remains. 


etifl unattained. 

4. Itis a law of evolution that when it reaches 
the highest form its whole force, which destroy- 
ed lower forms in the interest of higher, now 
turns to the perfecting and continuance of this 
heghest form. 
mals to man. But in man the highest physical 
form is apparently reached. So now it works 
only to pertect and continue humanity. It cre- 
ates no new brain; but only lifts brain higher. 
It creates no new moral life; it only lifts and 
continues and intensities the old moral life. It 
makes no new mind or spirit; it only broadens 


consciousness of the divine and eternal. 
highest result of evolution, then, is to increase 


truth, the right, the ideal, the eternal. He 


God. 

To many men poetry is nothing. 
real or appreciated existence for them. They 
have developed in themselves no poetic faculty 
to which it can appeal. But to Milton or Dante 
it was the most real and intense of all facts. 
And they, and such as they, prove that itis a 
part of humanity. There are many for whom 
music is no reality. But Beethoven and Mo- 
zart ask for no demonstration of its life and 
power. Their very life was music. Praxitiles 


proof. of the reality of art. 
universe is art. And you will notice that men 
become conscious of poetry or music or art only 
as they develop and live in those faculties of 
their being that find expression in these. Why, 
then, is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
great religious masters of the world so devel- 
oped the spiritual, the divine, the eternal, in 
themselves as to. become conscious of these 
things, as lower men are conscious of the ma- 
terial? Emerson says, ‘I admit that you shall 
find a good deal of scepticism—on this subject 
—in the street and hotels and places of coarse 
amusement. But that is only to say that the 
practical faculties are developed faster than the 
spiritual. Wher. there is depravity there is a 
slaughter-house style of thinking.” That is, 
the man who lives in the spiritual and eternal 
believes in the spiritual and eternal. 

5. The man who denies immortality must ex- 
plain why itis, if it is not true that men pose- 
sess the thought, the hope, the dream. The 
most flitting fancy has its cause as much as hasa 
mountain. And itis the fundamental doctrine of 
modern science that human faculties are the re- 
sult of outside forces that created them and to 
which they respond. For example, the existence 
of cyes proves light and objects to be seen; for it 
isthe play of light and external objects of vision 
on the human organism that made the eyes. 
Sound created ears; and so the very existence 


le that it should be otherwise. |t 


‘*Mysterious night! when our first pareut knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 


more they reach out and hunger for the infinite 


It climbed through lower ani- 


and deepens mental power, and increases the 
The 


and strengthen in man his consciousness of the 
divine aud spiritual in life—the beauty, the 


comes thus into conscious possession of things 
that must be a part of the everlasting life of 


It has no 


and Angelo, and Titian and Powers, need no 
To such men the 


possibility of another lite, even if your theory | of ears proves the reality of sound. The sense 
of it be only a refined form of materialism. of justice, of beauty, of truth, can thus be ex- 
_ IL. But there is another possible theory that} plained only by supposing some external real- 
is purely spiritual. Ever since the first man | ities that made them, and which they thus rep- 
saw his shadow, and talked about his other self, | resent. So the most natural explanation of 
it has been common to speak of man as a com- | these hopes and longiags after immortality is 
bination of mond and matter, To find out what] that they are created by, and that they repre- 
wnind is, whether it is a product of matter, or] sent some eternal reality from which they have 
something distinct from it, has been the study | sprung. 4 
of all ages. But the question is not settled yet. 6. No creature can think beyond himself. 
Some scientific materiahsts claim that they have | The art of the world proves that art is a native 
settled it, that thought isa product of the brain | element of humanity. The poetry of the world 
Just as bile is a product of the liver. Mole- | proves that humanity is capable of poetry. A 
echott—as though the saying decided the ques- | thousand martyrs prove that heroism is a part of 
tion—declared “No thought without phospho. | humanity. That man, then, can think ot God, 
rus," but that hardly proved that thought was | and the infinite proves that there is something 
the product of phosphorus. No flash of light-| of the divine and the infinite in man. If a horse 
ning without the proper atmospheric conditions | could sit down and meditate; if he could study 
But that does not prove that these conditions | his own structure, scan the universe, put noble | 
create electricity. What, then, is the belief of thought into noble verse, think and speculate 
the best modern thinkers about the relation of | about the nature and destiny of horses, it would 
mind to brain? [tis inclined to believe that the | be held to prove that he had capacities that 
only real things that exist are the mind and God; | lifted him out of the plane of the equine and 
and that the universe is only the infinitely varied | gave him brotherhood with the human. It man 
manifestation of God to the human conscious then, can think and study and speculate bevond 
— dos instance, let us see what itis that we | his present self, it indicates that there is in him 
rem anig dsks owe uth hand he oan eraeppig ha prea i 
oly hide eee Pacts — itations and emerging upon a higher plane of 
\ ) Su ¢ ds that! existence, 
pera outside of me has produced this sen 7. Then there is the sense of justice, the im- 
Y cali ths wilease eee = | Pigeons, hse that somewhere and somehow 
than the manifestation to me of the infinite . v be nee eee I come out right. We are per- 
T do eikeae. e God, | petually pained here with the sense of wrong. 
And so tar from mind's being explained as the a Ste cae my nee - "The i 
Mirra ype eobenguinicae: ‘i ie _ pene! ot the earth are out of course.” The |i 
A . at the | wicked prosper; and good is persecuted, 
roomate tes with certain molecular; problem of the book ot Job is the problem of 
mip pie be euplainl Gud tice ee | ail 78 worhd, and of all time. But Job did not 
any reference to the mind at all. : The m ne i. Wi pi N a erg ib Ressgaa dh 
smacut al alectrilin slong «tues ca oper] t hat is the end of all the sorrow and all 
companied by certain suoleceiie ch . “en . i jthe wrong? Tt there be no justice and right at 
Wire itselt; but the wire isn't olecttis ity, nei te Bitidiganosdsc fy _ pga Septatalaes ioe 
does it prodace it.) Thus modern se he rays nage et ee eS ee oe 
found it utterly impossible to ekplaba windeither Cah ate cation Gee cea 
as a part or a product of matter. H 
It is perfectly reasonable, then. for any maa 
to believe in a purely intellectual and spiritual | 
ph e apart trom any material form or sub- 
You will notice that I have not claimed to 
Prove either the materialistic or the purely 
spiritual theory of a tuture lite. My only pur- 
pose has been to show that there are read > 
that intellig. nt People can hold. eve wi — 
clearest light of modern science as ‘ yee oe eee 
thewselves liable to the shaece tae laving 
tional. ge nee ene 
Having this basis, then, to stand on, let us re. 
View sone of the probabilitces of the case. “ti 


intelligent man, s ile 
can Pretend vine oe that he no one may justly charge it with unreason. 
do is to weigh the pr oe ihe peakpc, Beyond this there are many indications that 
2 roOMOnIMes, and see how | See . ne ‘ 

pig a ee we have on which to build Parl wee sagrdlramettioe ie ped sala, aah 

our hopes. What are so: rthe s _ [eas ee: 
pond ae a. leer cas wees Sansa then, | one that most naturally accounts for all known | 
. Taek pon ise ation? ; facts. Such being the case we may as logically 
sative point. claim it as the astronomer claims a new planet 
Ss yet unseen, as the needed explanation of the 














then all must sometime be well; we must 
“Trust that somehow good | 
Will be the final goal of ill.” | 


ture. And to the question 

“What hope of answer or redress ?” 

has always come the response, 
**Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 
What, then, is our thought?) The belief in a) 
future life is a natural and an universal one, 
may claim the credit of being native and essen- | 
tial unless it can be disproved. It cannot be 


No} 


Our 


Present ignorance concerning the nature or even 
the fact of an immortal life is no Valid argument 
Against its reality. Humanity knows nothing | 
beyond the range of the experience of human- | 
ity. By the very terms of our supposition, the | 
spate life is something above and beyond | 
the —s experience of man. The eaterpiller 
ey ly knows nothing about any life higher 
7 ae of his toilsome crawling on the ground. 
— ns is ho proof against the fact that we 
cst ea to become a buttertly. The boy | 
othin 4] , 
Thee ae a ig manhood, and cannot know. 
Ahoge afd wo and their labors all about 
. and can have no conrenti 
Pete oneception what- 
‘at It means to be aman. It tr 
ends all his experience 3 seg 
Se, it th 
Se, ere is > i 
and very much vanes arn — i 
3 n, our i 
prgrite ean : present one, it 
" j i 
range e are ignorant of it, I¢ is, 


such cause. 
The most important thing for us to consider } 
Practically is the work of personally cooperat- 
| ing with those forces and tendencies in us that 
j are fitted to litt us up into vital relationship 
with the sp 1 ; 
j e spiritual and the eternal. 


Pity 
; si 


are not fit to endure. We can make 
Z no bette 
preparation, then, for the future than to Pani 
jin ourselves so full and noble a life that Ged | 
cannot wera toloseus. Letus make ourselves 10 
& part of the permanent good of thi 
tion of the eternal order. ris a 

lives, we may live also. 

As illustrating how out of dark | 
’ ness co | 
grander revelations than day could make poor 
as indicating how the truth may be t 


| m 
lop | 








Then, because that) 














that the North would repudiate extreme men 
and extreme opinions; that nothing was wanting 
to restore harmony and financial prosperity to 
the country but a conciliatory spirit in the North ; 


sume that our Senator became impatient—as he 
rightly did—under such twaddling falsehood. | 


ever 
| disproved. ‘The most that doubt can do ie to | continued good service in this direction when. | Prominent officers of the army on this question, | does not care for fine clothes or making much 
; Say it doesn't know. It may stand, then, and jever the arrogance of the South invites | 
| Those who fancy we have a quiet and unobtru- | favor of the control of the Indians. The opin- | pleasant or otherwise, must have an ending; 
sive Senator in Mr. Boutwell will learn that no 109 of Secretary Taft was also solicited, and | 
This hypothesis of » future is the | ™an has clearer convictions of duty, nor is under date of March 17th that official says: “My 
there one who will make a stouter fight on prin- | experience in the War Department has been so 
| ciple, when there is need of it, than he. 


perturbations and movements that ask for some | The Bristow Movement iu Massa-! Venture to express the opinion that the transfer 


an ‘‘appeal” to the Republican voters of the 
Progress State, with the appendage of several hundred 
sloughs . | : 

ughs off and leaves behind those things that} oames, obtained by solicitation, to the senti- 


by the mass of the party, and are usually found 


j hence do not show a very startling outcome 
| trom this incipient movement to control regular 
party action. 
and | Xeneralities, and valuable only as suggesting 
a better one anew the texts of early days: ‘Virtue is its 


Massachusetts, or suggest that it is now de- 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, praved or corrupt, unmindful of its obligations 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath the curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rave of the great setting tame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 
While leaf, and fly, and insect, lay revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?” 
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character and integrity, seems extraneous duty. 


to the national convention. 








print in full the ‘‘appeal” :— 
Actuated by no local or personal purposes 





taches to men holding the essential principles o 
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REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


On or before Monday, the 24th inst., tae BUSINESS. 
EpITorIAL and PRinrinG-OrFices of “THE COM 
MONWEALTH?” will be removed to the new build- 


ing, 
ei NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFF FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 

not far from our present office, where we shall be 
glad to welvome all our friends. Franklin street, re- 
stored since the fire, has largely become the head- 
quarters of booksellers and publishers, and the fra- 
ternity there is such a happy family that none remain 
without who can avoid it. 


and of dissatisfaction with the result of caucu 
management, we address you, to urge a zealou 


activities of citizenship. Our purpose is to re 
their party for the sake of their country. 


are heartily united in believing that there i 


success assured, and that is by insisting upo 











the cheap rhetoric of platforms, embody i 
themselves the popular demand for honesty an 
independence. 
partisanship must yield. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts have 
present and an urgent duty. 


Mr. Dana’s Rejection. 

We regret to have to place this announcement 
in our columns. Mr. Dana is preéminently 
qualified, by acquaintance with international 
principles, by habits of thought, social position, 
and devotion to democratic principles, to repre- 
sent this country creditably abroad. His de- 
fence, twenty years ago, uf fugitive slaves, and 
those who were in peril from their sympathy 
with them, as well as his grand enunciation, only 
last April, in his centennial Lexington oration, 
of the underlying theories of our government, 
should have commended him to many con- 
nected with the Republican organization who 
voted against him. ‘There was no need to fly 
in the face of Massachusetts sentiment, which 
was practically unanimous in deeming the se- 
lection a creditable recognition of her devotion 
to the administration. Whichever way we look 
at the affair, we fail to discern any sufficient 
cause for this rebuff to an upright man and a 
loyal and generous State. 

The vote was taken on Tuesday. Those fa- 
vorable were all Republicans, and were Messrs. 
Anthony, Boutwell, Bruce, Conkling, Cragin, 
Dawes, Morrill of Vt., Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, 
Hamlin, Howe, Ingalls, Morrill of Me., Sher 
man, Spencer and Wadleigh—17. Had the 
Democrats and Independents refrained from 
voting, or aided the majority of the Republi 
cans, Mr. Dana would have been confirmed, for 


and whose lives will be a guarantee of the 
fidelity and fitness. 
is success desirable or possible. 
auspicious. 


The time 


fidelity in all public statiuns. 


Republican voters are not true men. 


convictions to direct the party councils. 


right. 
tuthority than that of comrades in the rank 


of our organization. 
rather to aid, the popular instinct by a word 
timely warning. Do not leave the caucuses 


Let us bear in mind the imperative duty of s 


sey, Harvey, Jones, Logan, Mitchell, Morton 
and Paddock—10. Those who aided this mi- 
nority by voting against Mr. Dana were Messrs. 
Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Caperton, Cockerill, 
Cooper, Davis, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Ham- 
ilton, Kelley, Kernan, McCreery, McDonald, 
Maxey, Norwood, Randolph, Saulsbury, Stev- 
enson, Thurman and Whyte—21. The Demo- 
cratic and Independent papers have had a good 
deal to say of the anticipated disgrace of Mr. 
Eana’s rejection, but it looks as if their sym- 
pathy for him was mainly talk, as not a man of 
their side voted for him, and only two refrained 
from voting against him! The fact is, Mr. : 
Dana has been slaughtered in the house of his 
friends. 

It is now confidently stated that Mr. Dana 
was rejected solely by reason of his letter to 
Senator Boutwell. The members of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations regarded it as an in- 
sult to themselves, and in the Senate it was 
urged that its undiplomatic style afforded evi- 
dence of a temperament making Lim an unfit 
man for the place; and that a man holding such 
a position should have a better knowledge of the 
language in which controversial documents are 
usually couched. That unfortunate letter did 
justice neither to the committee, to his friends, 
nor to himself, and because of the prejudice it 
created against him he would have been rejected 
at once but for the efforts of the Massachusetts 
Senators and other friends to save him from the 
condemnation it had provoked. As a matter of 
fact, we believe this is the only instance where 
a nomination has been rejected for which both 
Senators from the State of the nominee has 
made a vigorous contest in his behalf. It shows 
the political wisdom, at least, if none other, of 
that ex-Congressman of this State who said to 
Mr. Dana, upon the appearance of his letter, 


public office. 
Give one hour from your occupations or yo 
leisure to the caucus. Thus only can you i 


tion. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


falling off of the Democratic vote. 


dates for Governor. 
51,078, and Robinson, Republican, 43,557. 


ballot. 


pitt, Repub., having 8212; 
tion, 6227; Beach, Dem., 3472. 


majority, his Democratic opponeat having 368 


and 9 Dems. 


B. Anthony as U. S. Senator. 


President, and the decision of questions arisin 


viz.: First, if he was sure of being rejected, | Senate. 





tige abroad or enhance his influence at home; 
third, if he was in doubt upon either of the pre- 
ceding points, then nothing could be more fatal 
to his success. It is thought Mr. Dana from 
the start accepted the first conclusion. 


lie. 
Representatives, from the persons having th 
highest number, not exceeding three, on th 
list of those voted for as President, shall choos 
the President immediately by a viva voce vote 








Boutwell and Bayard. 
In the continuation of the debate, last week, 
on the Mississippi election question, Senators 
Kernan, Thurman and Saulsbury, all Democrats, | State shall not be counted. 
in turn, urged a restoration of peace, and ex-| continue until a President is elected. 
pressed their regrets that Senator Boutwell | the House tails to elect before the 4th of March 
should have been restive under the patronizing 
and domineering remarks which met his ear. 
What our Senator said, in reply to Bayard, 
meets the approval of nine-tenths of the Republi- 
cans of this State, and indeed of all the active, un- 
compromising party men. It can provoke cen- 
sure in only limited quarters where ‘‘gush” takes 
the place of discrimination and understanding. 
Phe truth probably is that Senator Boutwell be- 
came thoroughly tired of the patronizing air as- 
sumed by the remnant of the slaveholding gentry. 
Day after day the Republicans have been told 








the President. 


a majority of the whole number of electors. 
If nv person is thus elected, the Senate is to 
choose a Vice-President by a majority of its 


no justice of the Supreme Court shall be eligi- 
ble for election as President or Vice-President 
until the expiration of two years after he shall 
have ceased to hold office. ‘The House has yet 
to pass on the bill. We wonder that the troubles 
which environ this matter do not prompt meas- 
0 fine, that those who adhere to the Republican | ures fora direct vote by the people on the ques- 











he} party are responsible for whatever of estrange- | tion of President. 





rent there is in the country, ete., ete. We pre- 
Tue InpiaN Bunkau To GO To THE Wark 


| Derartuent.--The report of the House mili- 





Senator Bayard, with the prospective Demo- tary committee on the question of transferring 


cratic nomination for the Presidency before him, | ‘be Indian Bureau to the War Department has 
has been foremost in these assumptions, and on been printed, and will be pressed upon the at- | ci 
just and right do represent an eternal reality, | Thursday of last week took occasion to insult | tetion of members at a very early day. It was | dreds of these sea-gulls followed us the whole 
| Senator Boutwell upon very slight provocation, | 9° much to expect that the committee would | distance. At times food was thrown overboard, 
who replied, as is evident, under the influence | 8¢¢ 48¥ reason for continuing the bureau under | and such @ screeching and struggling to gain 
| But we see it not here and now, and so out of | Ot & feeling of resentment, which his friends | the management of the Interior Department. | pe 
j this longing men have always buiit a better fu- jand the loyal country will pardon, and als» in| Every successive military committee for the | be 
| the belief that a public service must be per-| past ten years has sought to accomplish this| who is not given to sea-sickness, it must be| 
formed by some one in this regard. The public, transfer, in the interest of the army if not of truly a pleasant journey. 
| like such bold and prompt responses to unjust | the Indians themselves—which latter are the | 4 
attacks; and as Mr. Boutwell long since re- | parties who must suffer if the move should be | them, even infants in arms, were obliged to ren- | 
It! solved to state his views fully and frankly when- carried out and then prove a failure. The | der up an account without & moment's warning, 


there was occasion, it will look to him for) Committee sought to get the views of all the 


it. | and, with two exceptions, they were united in| 


| brief that L have had no opportunity to form an 


| opinion entitled to any considerable weight. I 








chusetts. | would promote economy and efficiency in the 
The conference at Worcester, a few weeks | service. and would probably protect the Indians 
nce, of local politicians, has consummated in| from imposition.” The committee conclude 
their report as follows: ‘In view of all the evi- 
dence adduced, we are of the opinion that the 
conduct of Indian affairs under civil adminis- 
tration, after a practical working of twenty- 
seven years, has proved fraudulent, expensive, 
and unsatisfactory to the Indians, provoking 
them to hostilities that have cost the govern- 
ment many millions, besides the lives uf thou- 
sands of citizens and the destruction of their 
property; whereas the affairs of this branch of 
the public service, while under the control of 


eats embodied. These are such as are held 


the addresses of the regular organization, and 


To our mind the sentences are 

















to truth, justice and liberty, or indifferent to 


However, as an indication of the times, we 


claiming no authority except what rightfully at- 


republicanism in truth and sincerity, jealous of 
the honor of the party of Andrew, Wilson and | Churchill of this city advocated the principle 
Sumner, yet painfully conscious of an alarming P 
spirit of indifference and carelessness in the : 8° 
performance of duty at the primary meetings has no right to tax any citizen for the support 


devotion to the trusts and a resumption of the 


mind you of the duty that Republicans owe to 
How- 
ever much we may differ as to cause of it, we 


only one practical method by which distrust can 
be allayed, confidence restored and national 


the nomination of such men only as, without 


To this popular demand mere 


Under no other leadership 


In this centennial epoch all minds 
revert to the austere virtues of the fathers of 
the republic, illustrious not more by their wis- 
lom and cotrage than by their probity and 
If the Republi- 
can party of to-day fails in any way to represent 
the higher standards of the national purpose 
and life, it is not because the great body of the 
The need 
is that, waking to the crisis, they assert their 
will and suffer none but fit exponents of their 


Fellow Republicans, Massachusetts must be 
We repeat that we speak with. no other 


We desire not conflict with the regular agenvies 
We seek not to lead, but 


the hands of those who make politics a business. 


iecting our most disinterested, honest, firm and 
independent citizens to represent us as dele- 


us send a delegation to the national convention 
of such high personal character and firmness 
that the sentiment of Massachusetts will not be 
misrepresented, nor her voice ignored — men 
who believe that the great need of the hour, 
rising high above all partisanship, is the need 
of the most honest and capable man in every 
Do not let the occasion pass. 


fluence the choice of the candidates who shall 
lend the Republican party in the coming elec- 


Connecticut aNd Ruope Isranp.— The 
State election on Monday, in Connecticut, re- 
sulted in a smaller vote in the aggregate than 
last year, say about 2500, with a proportionate 
Yet the 
Democrats carry the State by a plurality of 7400, 
and a majority of 3600, there being four candi- 
Ingersoll, Democrat, had 
The 
Democrats have gained in both branches of the 
Legislature, having a majority of 87 on joint 
In Rhode Island, on Wednesday, there 
was no choice of Governor by the people, Lip- 
Howard, Prohibi- 
The Republi- 
can Secretary of State, however, had 11,000 


The choice of Governor will be made by the 
Legislature, which stands, in the Senate, 27 
Repubs. and 9 Dems. ; in the House 63 Repubs. 
The sentiment of the Legislature 
is said to be strongly for the reélection of Henry 


Tue Ecvecrorat Vorge.—The bill to regulate 
the counting of votes for President and Vice- 


that it was susceptible of three interpretations, | thereon, has been passed by the United States 
The following are the main features 
nothing could be more independent and brave; | of the bill: The electors are to ballot for Presi- 
second, if he was sure of being confirmed de- | dent and Vice-President, but the list of votes 
spite it, nuthing could give him more pres-} must be sent to the presiding justice of the Su- 
preme Court for opening and counting in pub- 


If no person has a majority, the House of 


the representation from each State to have one 
vote, if the majority of its delegation agree on 
one candidate; but otherwise the vote of such 
The voting must 
In case 


the Vice-President shall act as President, as in 
case of the death or constitutional disability of 
The person having the greatest 
number of electoral votes for Vice President, 
to be counted and determined as above provid- 
ed, shall be Vice President, if such number be 


whole membership. Finally, it is provided that 


Department.” 


° 


f this city spoke in opposition to the bill, 


¢| if passed should extend to other property which 
comes under the exemption. Mr. Gardner A. 


of church taxation on the ground that the State 


8 | of institutions from which he receives no bene- 
$/ fit. Mr. Rice of Danvers did not believe that 
exemption from taxation was of any great bene- 
fit to the churches. Mr. Wadsworth of Bos- 
ton laid particular stress on the benefit which 
churches are to society by ‘the charitable and 
other good works which they perform. Mr. 
Merritt of Springfield believed that all property 
Mr. Batchelor of New 


n| should be taxed alike. 
n 
than they take in taxes. Mr. Ropes of Bostor 


tions, the property of which should be exempted 
from taxation. 


ir | The bill, limiting exemption to $12,000 on eac! 
is 


which has, at least, obtained a lodgment in th 


taxation is established. Messrs. Churchill, Paul 
Hapgood, Kimbill, Morse, Moseley and Pills 


of Salem, Huse of Newburyport, Knapp o 
Lowell, Rogers of Chelsea, Walden of Lynn 
Watts of Taunton, and Wallace of Weymouth 
were among those who supported the measure 


8. 
were also represented by votes on that side. 





of| THE Mississipr1 Question.—After the pas 
in 
close of last week, Mr. Bruce, the colored Sena 
tor from Mississippi, made a forcible argumen 


in favor of the resolution. He believed the in 


e- 


the objecting Republicans were Messrs. Came- | gates to the State and district conventions. — We| vestigation proposed was perfectly legitimate. 
ron of Penn., Cameron of Wis., Clayton, Dor- offer no names of national candidates, desiring | He discussed the marvellous change in the vote 
only such as are without fear of reproach. Let 


Nineteen-twentieths of the voters in the Stat 


Url were colored, and mostly Republicans. H 


the rapid and steady advance of the colore 
race. 


He referred to the white-league element, an 


a unit because taey were oppressed. He spo’ 
at some length and earnestly of the capabilitie 


special privileges and no special legislation fo 


protection before the laws. 
huysen also advocated the passage of the reso 
lution. 
were lost, and at last, seeing the Republican 


fore leaving the Senate chamber, the Demo 
crats gave up the contest. ‘he resolution wa 
adopted by a vote of 29 ayes to 19 nays. I 


1. 


this debate one thing came to the surface whicl 
will come again. 
kuklux scoundrels who were convicted and pun 


amusements. 
issues in the coming election of President! 





e AR SAS RSS AAR rN 
e CORRESPONDENCE. 
: From California. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

San Francisco, March 23, 1376. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
I have read with considerable interest the ar- 
ticles published in the Commonwealth regarding 
the climate of Southern Calitornia, and espe- 
cially that of Santa Barbara, and feel as though 
I should like to add a word in justification of 
the place. I am also a New-Englander, born 
and bred in good old Boston. 
We left that city October 13875, for the 
sunny land of Santa Barbara, intending, if all 
things favored, to make the latter place our 
future home. ‘Tuesday, November 8th, we left 
San Francisco, taking passage on the ‘‘Orizaba," 
one of Goodall, Nelson & Perkins’ elegant ( ?) 
steamers. And here let me remark that I fully 
agree with the writer of March 4th in saying 
that these steamers are anything but No. 1 
boats. The state-room we were obliged to oc- 
cupy, of lie upon the floor, after paying for a 
rst-class one, was not fit for a human being to 
leep in, as there was no window, or the least 
chance for any air; and we were obliged to leave 
the door open the entire night, or suffocate. 
Not feeling very secure among 80 promiscuous 
a crowd, we kept one eye open—and [ have a 
faint impression J kept ¢wo until daylight. 
It was a curious sight, as we left San Fran- 
sco, to see the birds fly after us; and hun- 


, 


’ 


25, 
































yssession was fairly deafening to the ear. The | 
yats keep in shore all the way; and, to one} 


I felt a great deal ot | 
mpathy for the little children, as many of| 


| 


| 


as well as those of older growth. Well, one 





of a show about this time; however, all things, 


and I was not sorry when we arrived, which 
we did, Wednesday, at three, P. M., after about 
thirty hours’ journey. We had not the least 
difficulty in landing, as we stepped directly from 
the boat on to the wharf, which is quite a sub- 
stantial structure. ‘The hackmen are equally 
as polite, and certainly less noisy, than those we 
meet with East. We were driven immediately 
to the ‘Park House,” and in fifteen minutes our 
luggage was in our room. 

This hotel is situated in a delightful location, 
five minutes’ walk from the wharf. It has two 
rows of verandahs; and not a day passed that 
I did not sit outside in the open air, without 
any extra clothing. It is in the center of a 
large orchard—of orange, lemon, lime, almond, 
fig, and the more common apple, pear, peach 
and quince trees; and the grounds are laid out 
in fine order, and the guests have the freedom 


of the place. 








perenne ose vet Hn 


Bedford said churches should not be taxed, be- 
| Cause they return to the State in benefit more 


ohjected to every bill designed to deny that 
Nothing is ain churches are benevolent and charitable institu- 
important than that the candidates to be nomi- 
nated by the next national convention shall be 
men whose names are already watchwords of 
reform; whose capacity and courage for the 
work are matter of record rather than of prom- 
ise; who will restore the simplicity, independ- 
ence and rectitude of the early administratiuns ; 


Mr. Gargan of Boston claimed 
that the benefit which church buildings are to 
property throughout the Commonwealth more 
than counterbalances the loss by tax-exemption. 
These were the main points of the discussion. 


church, was rejected by a vote of 64 to 116. 
Able men were on both sides of the question, 


public mind, and will not be removed till some 
just and equitable limit to the exemption from 


bury of Boston, Merritt of Springfield, Osgood 


Many other of the larger towns of the State 


sage between Messrs. Bayard and Boutwell at the 


of Mississippi whereby such a revolution in the 
politics of the State had been accomplished, and 
said some radical votes were cast in derision by 
the Democrats, who said the Republicans must 
have some show of voting. He spoke of intimi- 
dation and violence against the colored people. 


quoted at length from the social and industrial 
statistics of Mississippi since the war to show 


He admitted that it was probable that 
the Republican administration of Mississippi 
made mistakes, but he challenged the produc- 
tion of any evidence to show that it had ever 
trampled on the rights of any class of citizens. 


said the colored people were forced to vote as 


of his race for improvement; they wanted no 


their protection; they demanded simply equal 
Senator Freling- 


Motions by the Democrats to adjourn 


firm and determined to pass the resolution be- 


is well for the Republicans to remember that in 
Mr. Bayard, speaking of the 


ished, said: ‘‘Many fines have been extorted 
from men illy able to bear them, which I trust 
will yet be brought before Congress for repay- 
ment”—which means, of course, that when he 
gj|and his party get control of the government 
those rascals will be indemnified; the Demo- 
cratic party will take measures to reimburse 
them, and to award them heavy damages on ac- 
count of the rude and ‘‘unconstitutional” inter- 
ference of the government with thcir peculiar 
Take notice of this as one of the 


| of want of taste in their architectural and monu- 


| cisms. 
| a glimpse o 
| be trying to fly off from the top of Siegessaule, 
and remember that this great column emphasiz- 
| es the German resolution to awe presumptuous 
France into respect for her Teutonic neighbor, jndignation to get the better of his judgment.— 
I forget to criticicise the proportions of the col- | Boston Traveller. 

umn, and see nothing but the shining goddess | 
Gashing through the fabric a | don correspondent, ‘‘has been again displaying | as 4 health-center. We have recently received 
Substantiality is at least a characteristic of Ger- | hig auti-American feeling. At a city dinner | tour letters on the subject, two in favor, one 
man statuary, as of most of the national crea- | this week, during his speech, he took occasion 

tions, except the philosophy, which is sufficiently t> speak in the most disgraceful terms of the 
American representatives at the Geneva con- 
| vention, and used language utterly unbecoming 


dim, not to say cobwebby, to satisfy anybody. 


han many doubts and fears wo tld sometimes | own reward,” ‘*Be good and you will be happy,” | the War Department, were honestly, economi- | There was a very large hotel in process of hung a small painting of her, said to be a true 
ed and firmly administered anc executed. | construction at the terminus of the horse-rail- likeness. I am inclined to think jit may have 
e committee therefore recommend that the | road, and from the cupola and upper rooms we been; the expression w i 
‘ ’ 80 ge 1 
general excellence of the Republican party of | Indian Bureau be transferred back to the War| got an excellent view of the city. There are | ; : a Sic goa 


many delightful drives, one of which is to the | 


No Non-exemprion or TAXATION IN CHURCH- grounds of Col. Hollister, which every stranger fection in one of Goethe's youthful ideals (I 
property THis Yxar.—The House of Repre- should visit. I saw some of the most magnificent | have forgotten which), but I do not think it 
We think our State convention can be trusted fal at of this State discussed this question | 20ers growing in the open air, among which | beautiful. It always looks to me as if the per- 
to do the right thing in the choice of delegates 
Former assemblies 
have not been derelict in this respect, and it t 
cannot be said, since the Republican party has 


uully last Friday afternoon. Mr. Charles Hale | “¢'e geraniums ten and fifteen feet high, en- | son who wore it might be easily deceived. 


tirely covered with blossoms; the delicate tube- 


which he regarded as partial and unconstitu- | "8 and other roses of all shades and colors; | on the recollection of her patriotism. Slie lived 
ional in spirit if notin letter. He spoke of the and _ — and calla-lilies are as common | in the most troublous era of Prussian history, 
injustice of taxing property into which men | ** ¥eeds East. What most attracted my atten- | when all Europe was quaking with fear of Na- 
had a status, that our delegation has been with- | have put their money, and i is of no par- tion were some morning-glories I found climbing | poleon, and ‘ene ere ‘ids hed developed into 
out influence and position in the national body. | pi ouiar personal benefit to them. He said that |°V°" * ‘rellis in a by-street. They were as | the constitutional monarchy which she now is. 
if such taxation were to be imposed at all, it large over as the top of a coffee-cup, and the | Then kings and queens, if they were endowed 
hould apply only to expensive churches erect- most beautiful French-blue imaginable. We | with conscience and moral sense, felt .a weighty 
d in the future; and he maintained that the bill | °*4¥¢4 at Santa Barbara this time about ten responsibility for the weal of their people. This 


ays, and the weather was delightful. To be 
sure, there was a fog once or twice; but it was 
not cold or uncomfortable, and cleared away 
early in the forenoon, leaving no disagreeable 
effects. 

I ehall never forget one evening, in particu- 
lar, as we were out on the verandah; the fog 
was gathering and the moon ascending from 
behind the mountains. It was the most gor- 
geous sight I ever witnessed—coming slowly 
up, and just perceptible at first, and by degrees 
growing brighter and clearer, until it burst 
forth in all its glory! Ladies were bathing in 
the open sea every day, and children dressed in 
the thinest fabrics. And, for the time we were 
there, could not wish for a better climate. If 
everything had proved as perfect as the climate 
we should still be residing at that place. But 
one cannot live on climate alone; or, at least, 
we found it inexpedient to try it, and left. But 
I shculd advise any one who has plenty of lei- 
sure and means, tu go to Santa Barbara and see 
for himself, as we all have opinions of our 
own, and what one would think delightful might 
not suit another in the least. ae ee 
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From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
, Berwin, March 16, 1876. 
BIRTHDAY FETES, AND THE FORMER QUEEN 
LOUISA. 
. The celebration of birthdays is a universal 
.| German custom. Except among the lower 
classes no birthday passes without furmal con- 
j | Statulations, gifts, letters and home festivities; 
a great many good wishes are expressed, songs 
sung, and healths drunk. If the person be at 
ali prominent flowery pyramids will remain for 
a week in the front windows to tell the tale. 
The barbarous custom of impaling sweet flow- 
ers on wires exists here as well as with us. 
-| Artificial flowers play a considerable part in 
house-decoration here. I should say that they 
-|are nearly as common as natural flowers in 
t| German parlors and sitting-rooms. Frequently 
they are mingled with them in the same group. 
{ am told that in the imperial palace one room 
is decorated with artificial corn-flowers, and that 
this is a favorite room with the emperor. 

But I was to talk of birthdays. Berlin has 


’ 
’ 


. 


mother of the present emperor. 


when only thirty-four. 


national consciousness so powerfully. 


e | known as the Louisen-Insel. 


-|along the Spree. 


8|very large one. On the anniversary of last 
week, the 10th inst., island and skiff were seem- 
- | ingly converted into fragrant flower-beds. Blue 
8 | forget-me-nots and lilies-of-the-valley peeped 
t/up from the ground, and roses and oleanders 
hung among the taller masses of green. At some 
1| distance tucther toward the center of the Thier- 
garten stands the tall marble statue of her hus- 
band, Frederick William II[. Here, too, were 
most tasteful floral offerings, and, as there was 
more room for them, in greater quantity. But 
the nation’s veneration for the king by no 
means equalled its love for the queen, now gen- 
erally conceded to have lacked decision and en- 
ergy of character to have been one of the mild- 
est of the mild house of Hohenzollern. A love 
of bloodshed and strife seems indeed to be for- 
eign to the German character. They are a 
long-suffering, much-enduring nation. I think 
this aversion to bloodshed may find its explana- 
tion in the slowness of their circulation, in their 
ease-loving, good-natured temperament, in their 
poetic, dreamy way of looking at life, rather 
than ina high moral conception of the barbarity 
ot war. I may have interpreted them wrongly, 
but I certainly have gathered this impression 
from their history and present attitude. They 
are made for peace and peaceful pursuits; they 
can work untiringly over problems of science 
and philosophy, not caring whether such work 
brings money or not, only desiring to be let alone 
in laboratory or cabinet, where they may pur- 
sue their experiments and evolve their camels | 
‘‘from the depths of their inner consciousness.” 
This accusation of leaving too much to de- | 
ductive methods of thought 1s certainly losing | 
some of its force and truthfulness in its appli- | 
cation to the German mind. 











I think any one | 
who reads the later philosophical and literary | 
criticisms of German scholars, such as the lec- | 
tures and essays of the various university pro- | 
fessors, which are just coming into print, will | 
grant that the inductive, generalizing faculty 
has not been denied to them. Whether they 
have borrowed it from their neighbors of the 
British Isles, who possess it in so high a degree | 
or not, is more than my limited knowledge en: 
ables me to determine; but that they are acquir- | 
ing it from some source is indisputable. 
MONUMENTS. 


Just now Germany seems to be passing the head of State street, but Alderman Clark, 891 sot so famous, character. 
through an era of monument-building. The | a minority, is in favor of its removal to facili- | 
Hermann Denkmal and the Stein statue are tate public and business travel. 
Now, | edifice will probably be retained. 


the two latest expressions of this feeling. 
in the new fervor which has accompanied thi | 
anniversary of Louisa’s birth, a union has been | 


furmed whose object is to erect a great statue | morning last, through incendiary wickedness, | 
lin the Thiergarten to the memory of this well-| and with it a valuable library, choice antique | 


flowing robes, with an ermine-lined mantle fall- 
ing from her shoulders. To reproduce this in 


ing result. But 1 dare say art is equal to the 


menta 


But sometimes when in my walks I get 


c 
h 


QUEEN LOUISA AGAIN. 
But to return once more to Queen Louisa. |, 


She is said to have been beautiful, and is so ac- 
cording to some of the pictures. But oe great | ext, in connection with the Aldermen, will fill 
dissimilarity in them leads one to believe that | 1. vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
some artists must have idealized her face. Di- |; osetia Crocker, elected a school-supervisor. 
rectly opposite my place at table last summer | 7... excellent candid hace’ l P i 


just passed through the celebration of a most 
memorable birthday, that of Queen Louisa, the 
She was born 
in the year which gave birth to American na- 
€ | tionality, and the commemoration was. that of 
e|the hundredth anniversary. She was wedded 
to the Prussian Crown Prince (afterwards 
Frederick William III.), when seventeen years 
d | old, and died seventeen years after her marriage, 
It seems strange that 
so young a woman could have impressed the 
Her 
memory is still kept fragrant, fresh and living, 
as the anniversary observances plainly proved. 
d| Near the baok of the Spree, the little river that 
winds through the Thivrgarten, lies a tiny island 
Here the young 
8 | queen used to sit sometimes with her embroid- 
ery, and moored in front of this tiny morsel ot 
r} land, which really seems little bigger than one 
of these clumsy Prussian thalers, lies a shell- 
like skiff in which Louisa was wont to glide 
On the island a very small 
monument stands; but it would not have held a 


| streets want to retain the old State House at eo p 
« e 


| as a court of impeachment on Tuesday for the 
marble would certainly give a very heavy-look- ‘trial of the late Secretary of War for high | 
: |crimes and misdemeanors in office. 
task. The Germans are accused dy foreigners |... a iministered to the members by Chief-Jus-| Advertiser considerately copied on the follow- 
d tice Waite, and Belknap summoned to appear, ing Monday as a bona fide affiir, despite its 
l achievements, and the Stein statue aod ‘on Monday, the 17th instant. | 

| Siegessaule do seem to give color to the criti- 
tion manners,” the other day, Senator Boutwell the Post anil Traveller. 


f the gilded Victoria who seems to was indignant, buthe did not blusterand threaten which for some years seemed to be falling into 
in the old Southern style, though the Demo- | 


by the nominating committee from which to 
make a choice—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells and 
Mr. William B. Merrill, both of whom were on 
the committee last year. 

Mr. Blaine has been sneered at in some pa- 
pers, as well as by orators like Carl Schurz, as 
cowardly for not taking part in the Ohio canvass 
last fall, upon the assumption that he was afraid 
to commit himself at that time on the currency 
question. It is a fact, however, that he was in- 
jured by a railroad accident last summer, and 
this circumstance alone kept him out of the 
Ohio contest. 

The thinly settled part of the Roxbury dis- 
trict is getting to bea sort of Hampstead Heath. 


A policeman or two in that section would not be 
out of place.— 7rancsript. 


We suppose Hounslow Heath, famous some 
hundred years ago for highwaymen, is meant. 
The only thing for which Hampstead Heath has 
ever been noted to the best of our knowledge is 
the rows of donkeys waiting to be hired for the 
children who frequent it with their nursemaids, 
and by the London cockneya ou holidays. 


—an unspoiled, natural look that I often see in 
the faces of German women. It exists to per- 


Much of the reverence for Louisa is founded 


was preéminently true of Louisa. She sought 
to be a mother to her people, and the people 
still gratefully acknowledge her disinterested- 
ness. After the capture of Magdeburg, when 
all Prussia lay in the dust, she visited Napoleon 
at Tilsit and strove to obtain milder conditions 


from the conqueror. Her humiliation had no| It does one good in theee cowardly times to 
effect. Napoleon was not unmoved by her| af such an utterance a# that crefited to the 
a he fouere r Ii r 3° . 
pleading and her tears, but he did not abate the oe mt of the Vermont Repavlcan State 
vonvention that the cry ‘‘a clean d-perture 


stringency of his terms. Blucher is said to 
have feared that he would be influenced to give 
back Magdeburg, and to have warned him not to 
be conquered by the tears of a beautiful woman. 
The flight to Konigsberg, the miserable exile at 
Memel, all the misery of ber country and family, 
undermined the health and broke the heart of 
Louisa. She was as truly a victim of Napo- 
leon’s ambition as any soldier who fell in the 
field; and to crown her misery she had w vear | Practically useless by two decisions of the Su- 
from him the taunt of having caused the war. Preme Court in cases coming before it—one 
One of her most treasured wishes was that the | {fem the Circuit Court of Kentucky, the other 
(children she had borne might do for Prusws {0% Lvuiiana. The court declares that the 
what had been denied tober. Another sage ex Stweenth amendment ‘does nut confer the right 
pression from her lips in allusion to the apathy “f *Ufrage upon any one,” and only prohibits 
of her times was, ‘We had gone Ww sieep on the ME States and the United States from excluding 
laurels of Frederick the Great.” Truly in the #°Y o0¢ from the ballot-box on account of race, 
generation through which her children have | ©?0F) OF previous condition of servitude. , The 
lived a wider spirit of freedom has entered inw "forcement act is not “appropriate legislation” 
the Prussian heart; but the heavy responsibility ¥9der that provision. 
which the father and mother bore has not fallen| The total unfitness of Sunset Cox for the 
upon the sons. Prussia is freer and stronger, | position of presiding officer was shown the other 
but Prussian kings have been shorn of much of evening, ir the House, when, in committee of 
their power. From all the isdications of char- the whole, and he in the chair, he remarked 
acter that I find in the present German Kaiser, that he accepted the word of a member from 
as wellas in his brother Frederick William IV., | Kentucky ‘‘although confirmed by that of the 
a8 shown in his history and in the feeling of his | gentleman from Ohio” (Mr. Garfield). Mr. 
contemporaries, I should say that the Holien- Garfield took exception, and moved that the 
zollern blood of the father, rather than that ot | committee rise that the chairman's language 
the great-hearted mother, predominated in their | might be reported to the House, when, Holman 
veins. Louisa was the daughter of the Duke of Indiana, saying it was a bit of pleasantry, and 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. | Cox offering to withdraw the remark, the matter 
; GERMAN ROYALTY. | was dropped. 
Next Wednesday Berlin celebrates the 79th, The effort to establish in this country the 
birthday of Louisa’s youngest son, Kaiser Wil- European system of regulating : 
michel Wor aston pet ee Sa ee SS 
— 1 il- | against the moral instincts and settled convic- 
iuminations from the Brandenburgen Thor tothe! tions of the American people. The Legista- 
Zenghaus. Doubtless the same spectacle will ture of New York now has the subject under 
be repeated ; but I don’t think there is a vast | consideration, a committee of the last Legisla- 
amount of enthusiasm for the Kaiser. Of course | ture having presented a report favorable to the 
he must have a birthday, and the capital must| measure; but the proposed legislation has 
celebrate it; but it comes too often, and is tou | aroused the Opposition of the reputable press 
much a matter of course, tu awaken very deep | and called forth indignant remonstrances from 
feeling. every part of the State. [t is destined to be 
Of the Empress one hears comparatively lit- rejected ignominiously. 

tle. She takes an airing in the Thiergarten, 
visits an institution under her patronage some- 
times, attends service in the dome, gives con- 
tributions to many benevolent associations, and 
is reported to have said when the Bremerhaven 
tragedy occurred, ‘* Hin solches Verbrechen 
qeht die Menscheit an!” But she wears one of 
the most unhappy faces I ever saw, both in the 
wost common photographs of her (which seem 
to be all bonnet-strings), as well as in actual 
life. 


from Grantiem”™ finds no more approval trom the 
Republicans of Vermont ‘'t ven the great 
silent man of the country met Lee at Appomat- 
tox.” That this declaration was received with 
great applause by the convention slows, also, 
that the Republicans of the Green Mountain 
State propose to stand by their flag and send to 
the rear the blatant howlers who give aid and 
comfort to the enemy.—Springfi:ld Telegram. 


ian 





The enforcement act of 1570 has been made 


ae 


C. L. Bell, formerly a detective in the secret 
service division of the pension office, has made 
a statement before the war-expenditures com- 
mittee, which, if true, is very damaging to 
General Babcock, late private secretary of the 
President. Bell avers that he was engaged to 
visit the office of the United States district at- 
torney at St. Louis and destroy whatever pa- 
pers or other evidence he might find which 
would tend to implicate General Babcock in the 
whiskey frauds. 
dertook, and succeeded in abstracting several 
dispatches and letters, for which he received 


prince and his energetic helpmate, the English | weneee: = ae or 
Victoria. The latter certainly has abundant | _— - saps ee SAN ana 
individual force, and makes herself felt much | ee a8 ™“ slam — oe 
more than the empress. This divine energy, derson avang to indicate that a portion, at least, 
of course, awakens my admiration. I suppose | of Dy eee See, 
it is, in fact, the most admirable thing in ex- | ? . By ; : 
istence; and we cannot help admiring the | to other information which is being vigorously 
people who push the wor'd along, instead of | Se he ey emectatic lnvertiantuts, 

sliding along with it. Some of the Germans) We think the Concord, N. H., Monitor speaks 
criticise Victoria and think her too English. | ¥i8ely, in a political sense, when it says: “We 
She is dead to England, and lives for Germany yield to no one in admiration for Secretary 
now, say some of them. But they must put | Bristow; we echo all that is said concerning his 
German blood into her veins ere they can Ger- 
manize her. She is believed to have a great 
deal of influence over her husband, and I trust 
it is true; for I believe her influence must be a 
healthful one. The Prince seems, like Grant, 
not to be given to talking; at least, | never have 
heard of anything he ever said (still, I think he 
must have said some*hing), or did, for that mat- 
ter; but that is, of course, due to my lack of 
information. His education and his care for 
his numerous household must have absorbed a 
good deal of his energy. When I say that I 
know of nothing he has done, I mean nothing 
that humanity can take hold of and prize and | 
rejoice over. Of course he has gone through | 
with all the routine expected of him; but that 
he has put any individuality into this routine I 
| haven't discovered. But such high personages 
; must have a good deal of individual character 
in order to make it felt through all the cumbrous 
machinery of rank. M. A. HaRDakeER. 





THE FUTURE ROYAL PAIR. This service he says he un- 


What the next German monarchy will show 
depends on the rather pleasant-looking crown- 


The revelations create 
much excitement at Washington and are a clue 


war on the whiskey-ring, his integrity, his un- 
flinching courage; nevertheless, we do not be- 
lieve in the wisdom or the righteousness of 
comparisons which invest Bristow in the Cab- 
inet with the character of Lot, or which point 
| to grave errors of omission on the part of our 
gidest and ablest Repuvlican statesmen in and 
out of Congress. Mr. Bristow needs no such 
championship as this. 
that he would scorn to receive honors gained 
by pulling down others equally worthy and 
older in the field. No man cana better afford to 
rest his claims on his record; and is it unfair 
to assume that those who would exalt him by 
defaming others are dving not only Mr. Bria- 
tow grave injustice, but the great party of the 
Union, also? We trust that the canvassing of 
the merits of candidates for the Cincinnati nom- 
ination will be conducted in a spirit of candor, 
conciliation and fairness, and that no ammuni- 
tion will be furnished the common enemy by 
—— - instituting comparisons which individual prefer+ 
BRIEF NOTES. ence may be tempted to carry beyond the limit 
of justice and of fact. The folly of the claim 
The Senate has decided to concur in the | get up by the enemies of the Republican party, 
House bill to reduce the President's salary from yiz., that Bristow is the only honest man con- 
$50,000 to $25,000 by a vote of 31 to 24. nected with the administration or with the lead- 
Fast-day next Thursday; Good-Friday the} ership of the Republican party, ought to be 
day succeeding. Thus Puritan and Cavalier} seen and acknowledged by every true Repub- 
sinners can join hands in repentance of their | lican.” 
misdeeds. The April-fool-day joke was long the peculiar 
It is expected that the Park Commissioners | monopoly in this city of the Post. The pub- 
of this city, will present an elaborate and com-| lic’s expectation was annually whetted by an- 
prehensive report early in May, recommending ticipation of the fourm the later ‘‘sell” would 
the laying out of a series of parks skirting the take. Nothing surpassed, however, in plausi- 
cies bility the story of the discovery of the cave on 
The fact lies clear and irremovable that on} 285 ee ee — ee ee 
any such issue as that on which the honorable | prietor himself went, after carefully reading 
Senator [Bayard] challenged the Senator from | the description in his morning’s copy. His ex- 


Massachusetts [Boutwell], he and his party will! plosions of wrath on reaching the office are 


oy 3 Mr. ; 
ns ene ee aa oe was beaten nowmamong the richest traditions of the press 


bis "4 : A | in this city. That ingenious canard was the 
The majority of the city council committee on | deck. of tha late: “Caaneciloe” Thowas: Gill 
‘ é 4 4 mae > 


rpetrated many another of a like, though 
The mantle of that 
: worthy’s excellence seens now to cover several 
bby ort writers. Tae Herald, of 
| dulged in two or three tricks on that day. 

The Swampscott residence of Mr. C. W. Gal- | 
oupe of this city was burned down on Monday 


Indeed, we feel sure 





























has ia- 
Last 
Saturday it had a loony couple, seen about our 
streets, descending on a wire from the tower of 
the life-insurance building on Milk street; the 
offer of the purciiase of national cents of cer- 


lae years, 


| beloved queen. In all the full-length pictures fyrniture, and numerous high-cost paintings. | tain dites at a high figure at an empty store on 
of her which I have seen, she is represented in | Forty thousand dollars is the pecuniary loss. | 


, Washington street; and the laying of the cor- 
The Senate of the United States organized! ner-stone of a new theater near the Globe es- 
| tablishment — all which had their numerous 
patrons. The Traveller quietly described the 
The oath arrival of a Swiss frigate, wiich the Glos+ and 


| ridiculousness at the very first biush, and had 


When Senator Bayard indulged in “‘planta- | the satisfaction of being male gam> of by both 
Tiais sort of frolic, 


| > q > , ' 7 
ratic papers say his hands trembled because of desuetuie, or remandel wholly to the boys, has 


is feelings. Massachusetts will think none the | for the iast year ortwo, through the assumption 


less of a man because he doves not allow his} of the Herald, broken out in almost violent 


form. 
We do not know that we shall ever get through 


“Lord Chief Justice Coekburn,” says a Lon-| with the controversy about Santa Barbara, Cal., 


against, and one indefinite, as to the merits of 
that town: for invalids. To the latter we give 
| place this week elsewhere. From the one 
against we quote this passage: ‘‘*Young New- 
Englauder’ does not need any assistance to carry 
on the controversy, but you may say to him that 
I have made hygrometrical observations during 
a part of January and February, and am contin- 
uing them now, and they are at his service if he 
wishes them. They agree with Dr. Tremlay’s, 


gentleman and a judge.” 
The school-committee, on Tuesday evening 
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and show great amount of moisture. I am cer- 
tain all the facts have not yet oeen brought out 
For example, the inclosed, cut from the Santa 
Barbara Press of Feb. 28, opens up a vein that 
has been worked but very little, if at all: ‘A 
slight fall of snow took place on the mountains 
last night, and this morning the sidewalks were 
covered with a slight coating of ice, which was 
dispelled as soon as the sun rose.’” Per con- 
tra, one of the favoring letters is from Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Hough, who appears to be the especial 
champion of the health-giving attributes of 
Santa Barbara, who would take at least three 
columns of our space to controvert what ‘‘Young 
New-Englander” «.:: ! others have said about the 
place. We do notthius we have been so neglect- 
ful of his side of the controversy that we should 
be asked now to yield so much valuable room 
to his explanations and corrections. We want 
to get at the exact facts in the matter, and in 
brief terms; but we cannot turn our journal 
into an exclusively sanitarian exponent. So 
the Rev. Dr. must excuse us. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Weeks & Potter say the Collins’ voltaicJelec- 
tric plaster is the sensation of the hour. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. mention this week sev- 
eral popular music-books worthy of attention. 

School-committee meet Tuesday evening next, 
when a successor to Miss Crocker is to be 
chosen. 

Republicans are reminded their State conven- 
tion is to be held in this city on the 26th inst. 
Be thinking of your delegates! 

Whitney, Warner & Frost have every variety 
of lace curtains, and all elegant in style, at the 
lowest prices named in Boston. All Europe 
feeds their stock. Call at 143 Tremont street, 
and look at them. 

Like the sunshine of Thursday and Friday 
is the interior of Cushman & Brooks’ Temple 
place store, with its millinery and other spring 
and summer goods, details of which are given 
elsewhere. They have a specialty in two- 
button kid gloves at seventy-five cents a pair. 

Chandler & Co have a very brilliant display 
of spring and summer dress-goods, which they 
are now submitting to their patrons. They have 
special lines of brocades to harmonize with silks, 
and also colorings of American silks for skirts 
and trimmings—the whole very elegant and 
seasonable. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker are offering 
spring overcoats at from $14 to $30, which cer- 
tainly will meet the wishes of all classes of 
buyers. With the best clothing in both cus- 
tom-made and ready-made departments, and at 
quite reasonable prices, all is offered that can 
be asked, even in these times. 

Think of selling over a hundred and thirty 
pairs of pantafoone daily for two months! Yet 
this is what ‘‘Oak Hall” has been doing right 
along. And in the spring-overcoat line, there 
is surprise—that they can be offered from $4 to 
$12! This establishment has always been a 
marvel in the way of cheap and good clothing. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. announce their grand 
opening of carpets for Spring and Summer next 
Monday. They declare they will sell their 
goods at twenty-five cents a yard less than ever 
the same qualities were offered in Boston. 
This woul! seem to indicate bottom prices had 
been reached, and the era of hard money was 
close upon us. We hope it may be so; but 
don’t forget these carpets and their low cost! 








NEWSPAPER BITS. 


We are sorry to record that the Amesbury, 
Mass., Villager, in which many of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s communications to the public have first 
appeared, and which, we think, at times has 
been under his editorial supervision, though not 
owned by him, has been discontinued. A new 
journal, however, calied the Riverside Press, 
takes its place. 

Oliver Johnson, the veteran journalist, late of 
the Christian Union, has bought and edits the 
Orange, N. J., Journal—which he makes as 
bright and readavle as one could wish. His 
many friends in this vicinity, where he began his 
philanthropic and journalistic career, can heed 
his suggestion that ‘‘it 1s always laudable to en- 
courage a young man just setting up jn business 
for himself!” by sending for his excellent sheet. 

Our earliest morning devotions are given to 
the Daily Advertiser. Refreshed with its news, | 
its literary and artistic criticisms, its political | 
wisdom, and the excellent manner it is made up, 
we start down-town ready for any temptations or 
provocations that may beset us. But this only 
when our infallible oracle is indeed infallible. 
When we find it, as in times past, making fun 
of our (to it unknown) three-millionaire fellow- 
citizen, Augustus Hemenway; or printing the 
name of its own former editor as that of Charles 
Hall; or announcing the obsequies of ‘‘War- 
rington” for the day after he was buried; or 
indulging in any other pranks, of which these 
are but ordinary samples, we mildly regret the 
want of a more careful supervision, though par- 
donable in view of the many cares of a daily 
journal; but when this ancient and revered 


ton certainly will not be enthusiastic over the 


called them; and, as she proceeded to speak of 
the trials and temptations of life, addressing her- 
self to the manly qualities of her hearers, and 
reminding them of God's willingness to help 
them in their struggles, there was nut a dry eye 
in the house; tears streamed down the men’s 
faces, and some were convulsed with grief. Her 
few closing words were touchingly impressive ; 
and when she resumed her seat, and the chap- 
lain asked for some silent testimony of approval 
from the men, every hand was held up. It is 
much to be regretted that preachers like Mrs. 
Livermore, who understand the workings of 
human nature and have faith in its power of re- 
cuperation under a divine stimulus, do not of- 
tener speak to the inmates of our prisons. 





STUDIO GOSSIP. 

Mr. C. C. Burleigh, the old-time abolitionist 
and social reformer, has a son, Charles C., Jr., 
who is a landscape-painter of superior merit. 
He has a fine picture at Williams & Everett's 
gallery. 

The industry and taste of Thomas G. Apple- 
ton, our well-known amateur artist and profes- 
siona: literateur, are exhibited at Blakeslee’s 
gallery, where he has a large number of water- 
color sketches of scenes abroad placed upon the 
walls. There is rather a uniformity of color- 
ing in the collection, but individually they pos- 
sess much merit. 





Tt is too bad that Milmore should take so much 
time to finish the figures for the Boston soldiers’ 
monument. He promised, when he received 
the contract, he would have the column dedi- 
cated on the centennial Fourth of July. It is 
now said it will be impossible to have it com- 
pleted by thattime. The trouble is he has taken 
too many orders, which interfere with steady 
work on the statues for the monument. 

” The artists of this vicinity have been in a fer- 
ment since last Saturday at the decision of the 
centennial committee regarding their pictures | , 
offered for admission to the great exposition. | , 


members cared very little for Boston art, and 
were inclined to reject the whole offering. The | , 
two dissenting members, Messrs. Robinson and 
Staigg, strenuously objected to this curt and 
unjust treatment of their Boston brethren, 
by persistent protest succeeded in securing the 
representation now on exhibition. Messrs. 
Longfellow, Norton and Cobb were three who], 
were unceremoniously voted out, but who were | « 
subsequently allowed to present a picture each. | , 
One of the best of Cass’s was rejected; Dick- 
erman was not looked at; a capital landscape 


treatment. Even those accepted are, in some 
instances, the inferior specimens of work that 1 
were submitted. The widespread impression | , 
is that our own Art-Club committee could have 
made a worthier collection of localtalent. Bos- 


centennial picture-gallery. 








LITERARY NOTES. t 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is writing a memoir of I 
her late husband, which is to be printed for the 
use of the blind. 


Messrs. Osgoud & Co. will soon remove to the 
Cathedral building, on the corner of Franklin 
and Devonshire streets, with enlarged business 
facilities. 

The appointment of Mr. Bayard Taylor as 
poet-laureate of the centennial exhibition has 
given general satisfaction to his countrymen. 
He will no doubt give us a poem worthy of the 
occasion. 


July next. This is the second centennial of the 


the Indians. 


ardson, M.D. 

Young Cornell University shows by its ‘‘Reg- 
ister” for 1875-6 that it aims to be among the 
best of our educational establishments. There 
is a system and vigor in all that it undertakes 
that promise grand results. We are glad to 
see that its students are numerous, and the cur- 
riculum of studies broad and eminently prac- 
tical. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have projected a 
“‘Sans-Souci series” of books, to be edited by 
Richard H. Stoddard, after the ‘‘Bric-a-Brac” 
style. ‘‘Men and Manners Ove Hundred Years 


t 





journal, whose commercial repute is contem- 
poraneous with its existence and wide as the, 
hemispheres, deliberately prints, as on Monday 
last, that the Swiss nation has a marine, and | 
that one of its frigates from the port of Basle is | 
now in our harbor, we can only solemnly ‘“‘pro- 
test.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
coe, Ae ae eats | 

Herbert Spencer is a bachelor fifty-five years | 
old, and yet be cannot find time to write his au- | 
tograph for all who ask for it, and so he sends | 
them a printed one. | 

The monament of John and Charles Wesley | 


has been placed in Westminster Abbey, but it | 


has not yet been unveiled. It stands near the | 
monument of Isaac Watts. 

The Springfield Sunday Telegram makes Mr. | 
Albert E. Pillsbury of Boston, in our House of 
Representatives, a son of Parker Pillsbury, the 
iconoclastic reformer. We guess not. 

Mrs. Ellen Healy Child, who died lately in 
Rome, was a younger sister of Mrs. Caroline 
Healy Dall of Boston, and the wife of the 
younger brother of the late David Lee Child. 

Mr. Albert Ferrin, for over twenty-five years 
connected with Edward Russell & Co.’s mercan- 
tile agency in this city, has just died. He was 
an agreeable gentleman and a faithful assistant. 

Mr. Alexander Ayassiz is following closely 
in hia father’s footsteps. He has been elected 
to fill the vacancies in the three prominent 
godlogical and natural history societies of Eu- 
rope, formerly filled by Prof. Louis Agassiz. 

Bradley N. Cummings, long a well-known 
Bostonian, an officer of the city, and a mer- 


chaat of integrity, was found Tuesday morning 


dead, ia a pool of water, near the junction of 
Newton street and Huntington avenue, having 
early wandered from his house in a condition 
of mental aberration, and probably fallen in an 
apoplectic fit. 
eon-in-law of ex-Mayor Charles Welis. 


A week ago laet Sunday, Thomas McClir- | 


tock, a revered Quaker preacher, died in Phila- 


| charged the trust. Every incident, the oration 


He was 64 years of age, and the | 


Ago,” comprising extremely interesting remin- 
iscences of persons distinguished in this coun- 
try during the revolutionary period, will form 
one of the earliest volumes. Another will em- 
brace the grand siécle of Louis XIV. and XV.; 
another the philosophic period of the eighteenth | 
century, as interpreted by Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopedists; a third the ‘‘storm and 
stress” period of the Revolution and First Em- 
pire. As with French, so with English history, 
in which American readers take a lively interest. | 
The town of Concord has published a com- 
plete and elegant account of the proceedings at 
the centennial celebration, a year since, of the 
‘Concord fight,” so-called. It was given to 
Samuel Hoar, Edward W. Emerson and Charles 
H. Walcott to do, and they have admirably dis- 


and speeches, the decorations, the statue, the 
| ball, etc., etc., are faithfully reported or pre- 
sented, and with them heliotypes and maps in| 
‘illustration. The volume is a paper-covered 
| octavo of 176 pages, and can be found at Lock- 
| wood. Brooks & Co.'s. 


The general feeling is that ten out of the twelve conjunction of such a number of the important 
works of Beethoven. 


up the programme of the second concert. 
Schumann’s third grand sonata in F-minor, op. 
and | 14, was happily adapted to the exhibition of the 
pianist’s unequalled delicacy of style; and the 
composer’s meaning received an exquisite illus- 
ration. The charming morceauz, ‘‘Abends” and 


delssohn selections, the beautiful scherzo, op. 


was devoted to Beethoven; 
(Friday) evening, to Schubert and Liszt; while 


morrow(Sunday) evening, at Music Hall, Bach's 
Passion Music according to St. Matthew, with a 
fine array of soloists; and on the following 
Sunday Handel's ‘‘Joshua.” 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, of this city, will de- | evening next the society will appear with Mlle. 
liver an historical address before/the citizens of | Titiens, when Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise” 
his native town of Groten.oh the Fourth of | and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be performed. 
Besides Mile. Titiens, Miss Anna Drasdil, Miss 
burning of the town in the King Philip war by | Clara Smart, Mr. Tom Karl, Mr. T. F. Sullivan 
and Signor Brignoli will appear. 
J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, are about | ance of the **Passion Music” should attract a 
to issue a serial publication called ‘‘Micro-Pho- | crowded audience. 
tographs in Histrology, Normal and Pathologi- | immense force, including the great chorus of 
cal,” by Carl Seiler, M.D., in conjunction with | nearly six hundred voices, an orchestra of sixty, 
J. Gibbons Hunt, M.D., and Joseph G. 2ich- | a choir of one hundred boys, who assist in the 
wonderful opening chorus, the great organ, 
played by Mr. Lang, and such experienced yo- 
calists as Mme. Erminia Rudersdorff, Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney and Mr. William J. Winch, who 
have already proved their capacity to render 


vorite here, Mrs. Laura Hastings Goodwin, a 
contralto singer of much promise and pupil of . 
Mme. Rudersdorff, and Mr. John F. Winch. 
With this array of performers and Carl Zerrahn 
to conduct, a splendid performance is assured. f 
The price of seats is low, and every one should 
be taken. 


managers present to-morrow (Sunday) evening 
a lecture on phrenology, with examinations of 
heads of well-known citizens, by Miss May 
Chapman, formerly of Philadelphia. 
is one of the most skillful of this popular pro- 
fession, and has invariably lectured with gen- 
eral approbation to large audiences. 


agement from all our musical public. 


ed the non-atrendance of a large audience, but 
there was no such excuse on Monday afternoon ; 
and we do not forget that an audi plet 

ly filling the Globe Theater assembled to listen 
to the first performance here of ‘The Talis- 
man,” by Balfe, last eeason, on a night that was 
not less unpropitious than that of Tuesday last. 
But it is vain to seek for excuses for the shame- 
ful neglect of the great artist that has been too 
evident to be led or credited. It is onl 

too apparent from the waning interest manifest- 
ed in classical performances here that Boston is 
rapidly losing its prestige as a musical center. 
In another lustrum it is not improbable that 
Cincinnati will be the musical center of the 
country, and Boston will be left to suck its 








;thumb in supine sulkiness over the neglect of 


first-class concert troupes, who will, beyond a 
doubt, give it a Roland for its Oliver by omit 
ting it in toto in their professional trips through 
the country. 

The opening programme was composed en- 
tirely of works by Beethoven. It comprised 
the following numbers, presented in the order 
given: 1. Sonata Patetica, op. 13; 2. Adagio 
con variatione, op. 34; 3. Sonata quasi fantasia, 
op. 27, No. 1, in E-flat; 4. Sonata, op. 110, in 
A-flat; 5. Fantasia, op. 77; 6. Fifteen varia- 
tions, fugue and andante finale on a theme from 


the Heroic Symphony. Of these, the first and 
fourth numbers were naturaliy especially in- 
teresting from their familiarity, and it was in- 
At Elliot’s may be seen Albert Dickerman’s | deed a very rare pleasure to hear the ‘‘Moon- 
two large paintings rejected by the centennial light weageol * the same programme with the | ¢. ences in education and culture, find this com- 
committee, one ‘“‘A Dream of Italy,” full of the | ‘Sonata Patetica.”. We have never before 
best points of George L. Brown, with whom he | heard the ‘*Mooniight Sonata” taken in the same 
studied, and the other ‘‘The Cider-Press,” an | ‘empo as that in which Dr. VonBulow gives it; 
old-time farming scene, with figures and much but his originality of interpretation in this, as 
realism. The landscapes in both are excellent, in others of his performances, lends an added 


with a delightful atmosphere about the hills in | Charm of novelty to his renderings. His play - 
the distance. ing of the adagto in the ‘‘Sonata Patetica” was 1 


a poem in itself. 
thoroughly elegant was the artist's rendering of 
the Sonata in E-flat; but the piece de resistance 
of the concert was the great Sonata, opus 110. 
None but a great artist could successfully in- 
terpret the subtleties of this composition—the 
fruit of the composer's riper years. 
grasp of the motif of the work, and of its 
technical difficulties, Dr. VonBulow was beyond 
any standard of artistic excellence except that 
which he has created for himself. 


Wonderfully delicate and 


Both in his 


The second concert was less conspicuous, in 
he absence of the grandeur that pertained to 
he programme of the first concert trom the 


Schumann and Mendels- 
ohn were drawn from exclusively in making 


bad 


‘Grillen,” were suggestive of the originality of 


he composer in unique forms; and, although 
comparison is pot ordinarily admissible, we 
: find in the playing of these pieces opportunity 
by Burleigh was snubbed; Frost and Griggs | for contrast between Rubinstein and VonBulow 
were nowhere; and several others had like to the 


advantage of the latter. Of the Men- 


, No. 1, was most brilliantly impressive, while 
he grand capriccio, op. 5, in F-sharp minor, 


displayed at their best the performer’s match- 
less technical powers. 


The third concert, on Thursday afternoon, 
the fourth, last 


he last, to take place this afternoon, will be 
imited to works by Chopin. 
It has been rumored that Dr. VonBulow has 


expressed his intention of settling in Boston. 
If there was any doubt about the matter, it is 
probable that the reception of this series of 
concerts has settled the artist's determination 
in an adverse manner. 


rand 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
Our great choral organization wil! present to- 


On Wednesday 


The perform- 


It will be produced with an 


his music, Miss Henrietta Beebe, a prime fae 


PaARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
With a view to instruct and entertain, the 


Mise C. 


THE HEINE BENEFIT CONCERT. 
The benefit concert to Mr. Joseph Heine, the 


blind violinist, which is to be given at Music 
Ilall next Tuesday evening, will combine many 
pleasing musical features, in addition to which 
there will be readings by Miss Helen Potter, and 
an exhibition of caricature-drawing by M. Felix 


Mr. Heine deserves warm encour- 
See ad- 


Régamey. 
vertisement elsewhere. 


Dramatic. 
BOSTON THEATER. 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,” with Mrs. G. C. How- 
ard in her original part of ‘‘Topsy,” is drawing 
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THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


} 
| Musical. 
| THE VON BULOW CONCERTS. | 
| Two years since Anton Rubinstein came to | 

Boston in the fall and winter, and introduced | 
|our public to the most marvellous illustrations | 
| of pranism it had, up to that time, ever heard. | 
| His wonderfully brilliant performances were | 
| not, during his earlier engagements here, at- | 
|tended with the measure of material success | 
commensurate with their importance and in‘er- | 

est. Later in the spring of the same musical | 
‘cues Herr Rubinsteia came again to Boston, | 
and in a series of pianoforte recitals given at | 
| Horticultural Hall secured that recognition due 


ito his great genius, attracting audiences that, in 
/numbers and enthusiasm, were worthy of the. 
artist and his performances. With Dr. Von 
| Bulow the circumstances attendant upon his re- 
| ception by the public have been reversed. He) 


opening series of concerts in the fall were | 





delphia at the ripe age of 85 years. He wasa’ snong the few remunerative musical ventures 
man with a “lesr bead and a pure heart, and 4) given in our concert halls this season; while 


moral courage *@¥al to every emergency. [n his series of farewell recitals, in which he is the 
the great division Wlich took place in the So- | goi9 ayzaction, have been scarcely more suc- 
ciety of Friends in 2828 be took the Liberal | coggs, 
side, defending it ably w.tb voice and pen. He gtein’s initial concerts. {t seems incredible 
had a living faith in God a.td ims pure Chris- | that, with the great number of musical artists 
tianity; and in the great anti-slavery steuggle, | and amateurs residing in or about Boston, 
when so many professed Friends bowed their 
heads to the pro-slavery dragon, his voice was 
Tt was in 
those days that Isaac T. Hopper and Charles 
Marriot were disowned for the crime of being 


lifted up in behalf of the oppressed. 





abolitionists. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore visited the Indiana 
State Prison at Jeffersonville, revently, and ad- 
“sessed the convicts, five hundred in number, 
4 great effect. ‘‘My dear brothers,” she 


in drawing houses than were Kubin- 


an artist like VonBulow should receive, in a 
series of recitals that must be looked upon as 
educational im gn unusual degree, such a limit- 
ed patronage as bas been offered. Surely, he 
will have cause to believe that the vaunted mu- 
sical culture of Boston is but an empty boast; 
for never before have more intellectual pro- 
grammes been presented thas in this series by 
Dr. VonBulow. 

The severe storm of Tuesday evening excus- 





large audiences. Mrs. Howard has long been 
identified with this part, and with the able sup- 
port she has gives an unusually interesting per- 
formance of an often-played character. 

GLOBE THEATER. 

Byron's ‘‘Married in Haste,” now on the 
boards, is rath.r thin in plot, but is capitally 
played by Miss Rogers, Messrs. Honey, Cow- 
per and Murdoch; and one gets a delightful 
evening by attending the performance. 

BOSTON MUSEUM. 

‘‘Paul Revere,” which has proved a success 
beyond anticipation, continues, and as yet no 
change is announced. It is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that Mr. J. Ed. Milliken, one of our 
very best amateurs, is to be connected with this 


establishment, as one of the stock company, 


next season, 
HOWABD ATHENSUM. 


Oliver Dowd Byron, well known here for his | 


unusually-sensational pieces, opened this week 


has strong support in the Howard stock-com- 
pany. Mr. T. H. Burns takes the pa!m for acte 
ing the part of a dry Irishman. 
to this, Harry Bryant is excellent in ventrilo- 
quism, and ‘Little Podd” does some wonderful 
acd daring acts on a column of gold. 
MRS. FELT'S READINGS. 
Qn Wednesday evening last the spacious 


l 
Vatican thought he saw deeper, and would make | Colors. It is very strong. 
the mass and the host follow the sun round the 
world. But it failed because a coalescence of | Skill in the handling of draperies; but the face 
creed, not of sentiment, was sought. It geems | i$ not of the Revolutionary type according to : 
now a hopeless biunder to seek the union of | Copley and Stuart. In this cavalcade in alas! the fish with oper mouth on the bank be- 
reeds, and a mistake that morality will suffer | Ltight colors standing up against the misty side the implements of death, though still plump 
from free thinking. In crossing the Sahara,|mountains of the background we recognize | “* those in the water, reveals the tragedy. 

aravans stop at the oases where concentrates | Gerry's fine picture of ‘Col de Balme,” 
the water beneath the sands. So morality has | Switzerland; and these two lovely little cool to burry through the gallery ot old portraits, 
planted its oases in the sands of theology. Mo-|!andscapes near are by Shapleigh, the one a though one might well love to linger long in 
cene ‘At Kenilworth,” England, the other such a charnied presence as those faces by Cop- 
“On the Seine.” Here is a beautiful, calm, cool ley, Stuart, Allston, Newton and Smibert. What 
the hymns of the Vedas. And how came they | Marine and architectural piece, ‘Port of Ant- beautiful intellectual women and strong men! 
there? and how came Christ by his morality and | Werp,” by D. J. Elwell. There is also another What satins they wore! and how strangely like 
his monotheism, with no other creed and no| i" the collection by this artist, ‘Downs, near ladies’ hands are those of some of the gentle- 
toning Saviour back? Mr. Weiss here repeat- | Ostend.” This ‘Forest Interior, Adirondacks,” men! Harding =“ Allston an earnest face, 
y Higgins, is an extremely pretty scene with but Neagle’s portrait of Stuart does not give a 
God and morality, to the effect that ‘“‘what two | its winding river away beyond the trees, and truly spiritual impression of him, certainly. We 
eer in the foreground near the path that leads find here a more modern portrait, that of Cyrus 
“He who gives alms has the| ‘tothe shore. There are three pictures by B. Cobb, by his brother, D. Cobb, though it might 
ighest place in heaven; and he who lies is born | Champney—‘‘Old Willows, Winchester,” with | ¢ Called that of the artist, the brothers are 
little boat and figures on the stream that bathes | °° identical. ‘*Study for an Angel in a Compo- 
Buddhism was a protest against caste, and for- | their roots and nourishes the huge trunks; ‘At sition of the Marys at the Tomb of Christ,” by’| s 
ids lying, stealing, adultery, drunkenness—re- | Glenora, Seneca Lake,” and ‘‘Artists’ Brook, J. E. Freeman, is a most lovely creation; and 
garding lying as the root of other sins. Bud-} Conway.” This last is a lovely scene, the Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘‘L'Italienne” is ap 
hism is more Christian toward animals than | stream winding between the velvety banks of | ©*quisite picture. Frere is also J. S. Monks’ 
the meadow, flowers on the bank in the fore- beautiful ‘‘Apple-Trees in Blossom,” and Hink- 


ce 


c 


rality is older than any theology. 
record is twelve hundred years before Christ in 


eo & 


P 


a = 


b 


d 
the whole of orthodoxy. 
Another mistaken idea is that Christianity | ground, the misty appearance through and be- 
On the contra- | yond the trees, and the mountains lessening 
Four or five thousand | away in the distance at the left. 
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virtue of woman. 


> & 


_ 


8 
cility. 


spirit—he is restored to her. 


tality originated, to ancient Greece, full of im- |, 
moralities, the result of the worship of genera- | ; 
If theology was the shaping element the | jther pictures, by Mr. Robiason in the collec- 
average Greek would have been as immoral as |, 
Paul described him; but what saved him? His), 
sense of right and wrong common to himself] qyainst which he stands are suggestive of the 
Plato said the immorality of the| smoke of war. 
Iliad, the character there ascribed to the gods | cojjection by another, ‘‘The Boot-Black.” : 
of Olympus, was such that it was unfit to be in 
he hands‘of Grecian youth. Mr. Weiss here | gjasg, in J. W. Champney’s little interior, “Your 
de mention of the prologue to ‘‘Taming the | Gooq Health,” is suggestive of a temperance 


tion. 


and Paul. 


ma 
Shrew” in illustration. 


is the real master of the house. 


In addition | 


we recognize the gem of the evening. The 
piece is of considerable length, and requires at 
times dramatic action of the highest character, 
yet the interest was not allowed to lag, so ad- 
mirabiy did Mrs. Felt sustain the varied emo- 
tions. Notwithstanding so much of praise has 
been given, the highest encomium that could be 
paid this lady was the close attention and marked 
appreciation with which her every effort was re- 
warded. The readings stamped her as one most 
worthy to enter the profession which she has 
ehosen. During the evening Mrs. Plummer 
favored the company with some choice selec- 
tions on the piano—her florid, brilliant style 
being particularly adapted to this occasion. At 
the conclusion of the literary portion of the en- 
tertainment, Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, who 
had been unavoidably detained from participat- 

ing earlier in the evening, sang three pieces in 

her usual charming manner. Her final selec- 

tion, ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” was most 

touchingly interpreted—its last, sweet cadences 

echoing through the hall as we bade a lingering 

farewell to this delightful entertainment. 








ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


REV. JOHN WEISS ON ‘‘ RECONCILING GROUND.” 
The sermon at the Parker-Memorial, on Sun- 
day morning last, had for its object to show that 
morality is not an outgrowth of, or dependent 
upon, Christianity, but inherent in the human 
mind—that ali people, notwithstanding the dif- 


mon ground of morality, by which they can come 
into the ‘‘unity of the spirit,” deeper than al] 
their differences. 

Unity has been too narrowly conceived as an 


obedience to a common faith, even by the best | Plainly as though whispered in the ear. There 
and truest minds, those who have searched new 
and to establish it, following Cabot, Hudson | “alled ‘‘In the Bay of Naples,” representing the 
and Champlain. When Columbus saw that first | eck of a vessel on which are grouped a num- 
ight of the new world, the little old man at the | ber of large, coarse figures, half clad in bright 


hird person?” 


riginated respect for women. 
'y, man originated it. 
ears ago the Veda women had no culture and 
ew opportunities ; but poems then turned on the | 5 


nd danger. 
fter long absence is restored to her husband. 


est, she had to go through the trial by fire, but | , 
he fire refused to buen her. Compare these | 5 


people with the Greeks of later times, when} man. 
Menelans takes Helen back to his country and | gne effects of light and shade on the sheep, liv- 
home with no thought of a trial by fire, though | ing foliage and strong clouds; but the artist did 
he might have cremated with the greatest fa- | not seem to remember to give distance in the 
bit of water. 
In the Mahabharata a story is told of a woman, | put,” distance is given with glorious effect, and 
who, in choosing a husband, rejected many |; 
princely suitors for the sake of one in humble|head; the grouping, also, of the army of 
life, while yet it was decreed that he could live | prightly-arrayed little figures in the foreground 
but one year; she preferring one year of love} is picturesque, but the huge Gulliver beneath 
with him to long life with any other. 
end of a year he dies in her arms and is carried | English marine scene, ‘‘ Fishermen Beaching 
away by the angel of death, whom the wife fol- | their Boats in a Gale,” a veritable tragedy it 
lo 
loye conquers; the wife proves the man’s vital flying spray beneath the angry sky. Some one 
criticises the slackness of the ropes, though 


At the t 


ws with such importunities and prayers that | , 


Now turn from this morning-land, where mo- |; 


Tne beggar, in time, | | 


human mind is superior to mythology. Euri- 
pides said: ‘‘If gods do a thing of immorality 
they are ro gods.” The (ireeks held festivals 
in honor of the gods representative of moral'- 
ties, and it was a liberal education to attend 
these games. 

On the war path creeds have crowded in to 
warm themselves as though the natural land 
owners. But natural morality has smashed the 
successive creeds; the gods of one have become 
the devils of successive times and nations, Ori- 
ental, Greek and Roman. Creeds cannot hold 
a soul; as well might we bottle the thunder. A 
man occupies a foot of earth, but no power can 
confine the imagination of his ethics. Your 
morality is old as eternity, is young as yester- 
day; your reconciling grand compensation. 
Tunnels under channels and Suez canals will 
unite the brethren of the heart. Japan comes 
now so near that there is some hope for us from 
its moralities, though we may well be ashamed 
of the figure we cut before that trusty, chaste, 
and honorable people. What did they ever 
want of our creeds with their sense of right as 
delicate as the appreciation of birds and flowers 
their artists have displayed? Missionary and 
trader! The former in his creed is as much 
nonsense to the Japanese as the latter in his 
methods. Let us look Eastward, not to impose 
a creed, but to seek moralities; and hasten the 
reconciling times when the spiced wood of the 
tropics shall be lifted to Norwegian shores, and 


‘*A Lady in Costume of 1740," which shows 


Its oldest | § 


d portions of the Vedas, giving their ideas of | » 


eople whisper together he hears—is there a| 4 


or a deep place.” a 


A prince was robbed of his|ing Water at Twilight on the Banks of the 
rights, and he went in pursuit of the enemy, the | Nile.” 
wife in her devotion following to share his toil j 
She is captured by a monster, but | solden twilight sky ; another stoops beside her; 
while the third is down in the dark shadow of 
n his doubt whether her virtue had stood the the bank dipping water from the river. 


orgets himself, and says ‘‘I am a lord indeed, very beautiful in coloring and sweet and sym- 
d not atinker.” But the fate of the tinselled pathetic in sentiment. In **Grandmother's Pet” 
lord is that of all theology. The human mind | the pleased old lady is scarce less childlike than 
A young pef-! the little one fingering the umbrella. 
son revolts at the immoralities of the patriarchs | pouch” isa pleasant family scene outside a vine- 
—David and Solomon. The theology of Gen- | Ging section of a cottage, the mother engaged 
esis is like that of Homer. The Athenians |; 4 washtub, to one side of which baby is tied 
allowed Aristophanes to turn Hercules into | anq stretching out the tiny hands towards a boy 
gladiator and Bacchus into a drunkard because | who is blowing soap-bubbles, while a little girl 
of some faults of these gods; showing that the | .ooms to be having a care over baby. 
Sir!” represents a kindly-looking workingman, 
sitting on the door-steps with his lunch, which 
he is sharing with his dog—holding up a tid-bit 
for him to ‘‘speak” for. 
same in the other picture, and the man looks as 
though he might be the father of those happy 
children. 


‘“‘Geraniums,” by L. G. McMurtrie, and ‘‘Glad- 
iolus,” by Miss Eddy, are very pretty; and Mrs. 
Martin's two pieces of ‘Porcelain Painting,” 
one a profusion of wild May-flowers, the other 
morning-glories trailing rovnd a straw bee- 
hive, are exquisite. In thig room are several 
delicately-tiated crayon heads by D. C. Fabro- 
nius; one is that of a child, head and shoul- 
ders, with just an impression of an arm, and a 
beautiful, dreamy looking lady, ‘“Princess Alex- 
andrina, Duchess of Edinburgh.” Helen Reed 
bas a fine ‘Ideal Head” of a lady, and D. J. 
Strain has an ‘Ideal Head” of a lovely child, 
with straying curls beneath a jaunty little hat. 
Miss Adams has a small ‘‘Head of an Old Man,” 
in colored crayons, that is very striking, and 
Miss E. D. Hale a ‘‘Boy Reading,” in oils, that 
has good effects of light and shade. 

In the next room we are confronted by two 
large portraits of ‘‘Phillips” and ‘‘Whittier,” 
both good likenesses and characteristic of the 
two men, the former painted by Billings, the 
latter by Parker. Inthe Phillips the attitude, 
almost motion, and every lineament of the face, 
express sharp logic and antagonism. We heard 
somebody criticise the tameness of the Whittier, 
but it is not that; it expresses repose, a some- 
thing akin to celeatial harmony, which has been 
not less effectual in the life of the subject than 
the antagonism of the other. Nor isthe ‘‘Turk- 
ish Water-Seller,” painted by F. D. Millet, less 
a portrait than the others—black as the ace of 
spades, the brawny arms folded over the chest 
scarce covered by the scarlet jacket, while the 
head is bound with a yellow turban striped with 
red and green. It expresses importance as 


ig another, a large picture by this young artist, 





vivid in their portrayal. In ‘‘Robert of Sicily” | with the bouquet of gay ‘Fall Flowers,” by | points and hillsides around the calm waters, 
Walter Gay. ‘‘Rhododendrons” and scar!et seem bathed in the same crimson coloring. Mr. 


| Brown has another, a smaller picture, ‘*Ven- 
jice,” that is also very lovely. 
| ‘Portrait of a Lady,” by Milicent Jarvis, has 
rather a strong face, and ‘Jeannette in the 
Studio,” by the same artist, is very pleasing. 
**Madonna,” by Fanny Alexander, is an ex- 
tremely pretty little picture, both in the young 
mother and the child, though neither seem really 
divine, and the halo is scarce in place. We 
had heard so much in praise of Mr. Willard’s 
‘* Portrait” of Charles Sumner that we ap- 
proached it reverently, but bitter, bitter was the 
disappointment. ‘Do you think that a good 
picture of Mr. Sumner?” we involuntarily ques- 
tioned an artist. ‘Yes, it is a pretty good pic- 
ture,” he replied. ‘Better than Mr. Parker's?” 
we persisted. ‘‘No, indeed! not better than 
Mr. Parker's,” was the reply. And how any one 
can think sp is more than we can divine. Mr. 
Sumner was muscular, rather than inclined to 
flesh like this picture, intellectual rather than 
animal. Mrs. Ames, or *‘Grace Greenwood,” 
writing from Washington, after his death, said 
he was the ideal, a sort of idol, of women. 
Certainly, had he been invariably what this por- 
trait expresses of the animal nature he could 
never have been the ideal of the class of women 
inclined to worship heroes. This picture may 
be prettier (as some reckon prettiness) in the 
flesh-tints than Mr. Parker's; but the latter did 
not aim to make a pretty picture, but rather a 
Correct likeness, and we go back affectionately 
to that as the best painting we have yet seen ot 
the grand Senator. We are indeed sorry this 
is his only Boston representative at the centen- 
nial. Mr. Willard has another ‘‘Portrait” in the 
collection, that of a boy. 

We confess ourselves conquered by the trag- 
edy of the fish—Mr. Brackett’s ‘*Fish”—they 

















And still another, 


1 


A wonderfully striking picture in its light and 
hade is that by H. G. Wild, ‘*Fellaheen Draw- 
One woman on the bank, with a water- J 
ug on her head, stands grandly up against the 


On the 
ame wall hang three fine pictures of the Hunt 
chool—a Robinson, Waterman and Tucker- 
The first is ‘Sheep ina Pasture,” with 


each representing one and the same fish, two of 


bait, but all are alive and in motion, and ata 
little distance the lines cannot be seen. 


over the fox they have killed. 
portraits of Daniel Webster by Ames, and Ba- 
con's recently- painted historical piece, ‘‘Boston 
Boys and Gen. Gage,” which all who have not 
already should not fail to see. 


Teller,” by Weeks, will never finish his story— | * 
delightful it must be; but we must close with 
an exclamation or two about its wonderful 
strength and fine grouping—camels, tents and} ¢* 
men, especially the four faces around the fire— 
and the lovely golden sky behind. 


really are so beautiful. Three are in the water, 


which have swallowed the bait and are fast to 
the line. The other is leaping up to catch the 


But, 


We were forced, from the growing darkness, 


ey’s ‘‘End of the Chase,” two real dogs in watch 
Here are two 


One might en- 


oy its study for hours. ‘‘The Arab Story- 


JANE GREEN. 





_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘In the second, *‘Gulliver at Lilli- 


757 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





THE PURE HAIR MATTRESSES made by STEVENS, 


(4) 





he beautiful curdly clouds seem directly over- 


In Melrose, April 6. by Rev. D. P. Livermore, John 
Oscar Norris and Etta White Livermore, daughter 
of the officiating clersymau—all of Melrose. 


—OF— 


CARPETS! 


WILL INAUGURATE 


—WITH THE— 


LOWEST PRICES 


Ever made in this City. 





The lines which are advertised below are all 
bought, and will be opened on 


MONDAY MORNING, April 10, 


They will offer a magnificent line of 


100 ROLLS 
BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 
ALL NEW STYLES, 
At $2.00 per Yard, 
235c. under usual price. 


150 ROLLS 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


At $1.25 per Yard, 


in a large variety of the Choicest Designs. 


We have made special endeavors to buy 


our stock of INGRAINS with every possi- 
ble advantage, and feel confident that we 
can give perfect satisfaction in every case, 
both as to the beauty of designs (many of | P. BRIGNOLI. 
which are held exclusively by ourselves) 
and the extremely low prices. 


We shall offer, as the greatest, bargain 


ever given in Carpets, 


200 ROLLS 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
At $1.00 per Yard. 


This line comprises an innumerable as- 
ortment of new anid beautiful styles, and 


will prove irresistible. 


150 ROLLS 
ALL-WOOL 


WARRANTED INGRAINS, 


At 75 cents per Yard. 


We shall make a great specialty during 
he present seasonofanice ING RAIN 


CARPET, which we shall sell at 50c., and 
of which we have secured the entire con- 


rol in this market. 
We only invite an examination of our 


tock and a comparison of prices, as we 


feel very certain they cannot be matched. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


aprs It 











hem is a monstrosity at best. The other is an 


eems to the vessels in that wall of water and 


t 


hat seems scarce worth mentioning in a pic- 
ure of such wonderful life and spirit. (There 
s also a fine ‘‘Bull’s Head,” and one or two 


ion.) Mr. Hunt's ‘* Drummer Boy,” near 
hese, is also very spirited, and the clouds up 


Mr. Hunt is represented in the 


The red-faced old man raising his half-filled 


PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). 


The Republicans of Massachusetts are invite to 
send Delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
April 26, 1876, at 12 o’clock, M., for the purpose of 
choosing Four Delegates at Large to the Republican 
National Convention. 
aci y is entitled to one delegate, and also one addi- 
tional delegate for every two hundred votes, and for 
every fraction as large as one hundred, cast for Pres- 


delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
ONLY his own name. 


$ z i Committee. ALANSON W. BEARD, Chairman. 
ecture. Three other pictures by this artistare | Geo s. MERRILL.) < : 
C. CurRY, H Secretaries. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 


Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


ions a Specialty. tf febl4 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 





BOSTON. WEDNESDAY, 


Each town and each ward of 


dent Grant in such town or ward in 1872. 
Admission to the Hull will be by ticket, and each 


By order of Republican State 


Boston, April 5, 1876. 3t apr8 





“Don't 


“Speak, 


The cottage scems the 


“Under the Oaks,” a large picture by E. M. 
Bannister, a young colored man, is wonderful 
in its realism. It almost seems that you can 
walk into the place beneath the trees, where the 
sheep are reposing. And then it looks deli- 
ciously cool and comfortable. Mr. J. Fox- 


Gentlemen will find in our 


Retail Clothing Department 


which have been made specially te supply the place 
of garments made to order—and for at least 20 per 
cent. lower prices—ready for immediate use. 





NOTICE. 





a large assortment of 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Prices, $14, $16, $13, $20, $24, 
$25, $28 and $30. 


Macillar, Williams & Parker 





croft Cole has four pictures in the collection, 


lovely hazy atmospheric effects; one is a ‘‘Mel- 
rose” scene, and the other a ‘‘Cattle” piece. } 


There is a charming picture of a little girl | 
with an ‘‘Empty Bird's Nest” in her hand, by , 
R. M. Staigg. Itisa real child in the loveliness 
of the face and the simplicity of the dress. The | 
faint impression of trees makes a harmonious | 
background. There is also a scene in “Italy,” | 
by this artist. ‘October Day,” by F. D. De} 
Blois, is a small, warm picture, strong in cloud- | 
land and the trees and bits of architecture that 
stand up against the sky, and graceful in the 
lines of the path along the fence. This artist 
has another small picture, an ‘‘Italian Winter | 
Morning.” Francis Snowe has a ‘‘Cloudy Day,” | 
fine in clouds, distance and cool green; the | 


Ce 
i 





the trade-winds of morals blow steadily through 


| 
the year! = ee 








ART NOTES. 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXKIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


had entered a conservatory, so bright and beau- 


“Lilium Auratum,” three heads on one body. 
“Fringed Gentian and Golden Rod,” blue and 
| gold, and*‘Cardinal Flowers.” But these wanted 





bridge across a gully in the foreground over | 
which a shepherd is driving sheep is picturesque. 
‘Windmills of Delft-Haven, Holland,” by W. ! 


| A. Gay, is beautiful in its vista along the water. Goods, Dress Trimmings, Ladies’ 
| “Normandy View,” by A. Thompson, isa pretty Finest Furnishings, etc., etc. 

} scene; also ‘Twilight at the Mouth of the Spur- | 
We found ourselves first in the second room | wick,” by W. W. Brown. Mrs. Darrah has two | 
in “Rebel to the Core.” The piece is full of] of the Art-Club premises, devoted chiefly to fine sunset scenes, one on ‘Lake Champlain.” | 
startling situations and wonderful escapes, and water-colors and crayons. It was as though we | Ernest Longfellow contributes his picturesque | 


| “Old Mill, Manchester;” and J. J. Enneking 


has a large and glowing ‘‘Sunset” on the same 
canal. ‘‘On the Grand Banks,” by Norton, is 


parlors of the Parker House were filled with a | the shining white star in the center of the tiny | vessel in the foreground, and through which the 


cultured audience, the occasion being the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Felt as a reader, prior to her 
departure for the West. The programme was 
| introduced with ‘‘How we Saved St. Michael’s,” 
read with fine effect, and which served to pre- 
| pare us for the rich treatin store. The selec- 
tions rendered, from the depicting of the poor 
| Irishwoman’s tearful agony to the tunny mishaps 


scarlet tufts. How few give that expressive 
feature to these beautiful flowers! Mrs. Hor- 
ton’s ‘‘Double Poppies” are perfect in texture 
and delicate colors. Annie B. Story has a rare 
and fragile ‘‘Cherokee Rose,” and ‘*Carnations” 
in a beautiful variety of coloring; and Ellen Rob- 
bins is represented by “English Primroses,” 
and a “Vase of Flowers” whose beauty and 





distant vessels are dimly discerned; the white- 
winged gulls on the wing are fuil of life. ‘‘Fog- 
gy Day on the Beach” is a fine gray marine, 
full of motion, by D. T. Kendrick. George L. 
Brown has a large ‘‘Genoa Sunset,” radiant in 
coloring and his atmospheric effects, so well 
known; the tall tower in the foreground at 
the left, gilded with crimson sunlight, is a very 





| of ghe hen-pecked Dutchman, were intensely glowing coloring seem to vie for the mastery picturesque feature, while the distant city, the 





CUSIILAN & BROOKS, 


| beautiful in its soft mistiness around the large | 


It apr® 


OPENING. 
SPRING & SUMMER GOODS. 











33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Respectfully announce Elegant New | 
Goods in all Departments. Rich} 
Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Gloves, Hosiery and Underwear, | 
Housekeeping Goods, Paris Milli- 
nery, Ribbons, Hats, Bonnets, Flow- 
ers, Feathers, etc., Small Warcs, Sun 
Umbrellas, Toilet Goods, Rich Fancy 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
Dress Goods 





IN ALL THE 


NEW FABRICS! 


CHANDLER 
& CO. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR IMPORTA- 
TION OF CHOICE DRESS GOODS FOR 
STREET AND HOUSE COSTUMES IN| secians avatyricaL mETHOD FoR 
ALL THE WEW FABRICS IN 


WOOL, WORSTED, C.1.M- 


WOOL, IN PLAIN EFFECTS AND IN 


ENTIRE NEW STYLES OF BRO- 


C.aDE, WHICH ARE TO BE USED 


THE PRESENT SEASON IN .CONNEC- 
two of which are ‘‘ Normandy” scenes, with | 400 WASHINGTON ST. TION WITH SILKS FOR COSTUMES. 


THEY HAVE RECEIVED FROM LYONS 
NEW AND SPECIAL SHADES OF 
SILKS TO HARMONIZE WITH THE 
ABOVE GOODS IN QUALITIES, WHICH 
THEY OFFER FROM $1.00 TO $2.50 
PER YARD. CHENEY BROS, HAVE 
ALSO MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY 


FOR THEM SPECIAL COLORINGS IN 
THEIR POPULAR -#.WERICAN 


SILKS tor SHIRTS and 
TRIMMINGS TO BE USED 





CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33 to 39 Temple Place, | 
| ANNOUNCE ELEGANT QUALITY TWO- 


tiful was the array of flowers, those of Mrs. L. has a ‘‘Moonlight on the Canal Giudecca, Ven- | BUTTON 
S. Bliss clamoring in their loveliness like | ice,” beautiful in all its features—the dark ves- | 
spoiled children for attention first—‘-Campa- sels and the sheen on the waters, the pillared | KID CLOVES 


nu!#” (we used to call them Canterbury-bells), | architecture and rolling clouds. F. Hill Smith | At 75 Cents Per Pair. 


| 
aprs 


THLE BEST CLOTHING, 


Made to order in first-class style, at reasonable prices, 
in the custom departmens of 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington St. 
1t apre 


It 











ALSO WITH THE ABOVE MATERIALS. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


apls 


LACE CURTAINS. 


NOTTINGHAM, SWISS, 
MUSLIN, ECRU, 


_ GLUNY, GUIPURE, 
| ITALIAN. 


It 











| Eve ing which the manufactories of Europe can 
Ph mee variety is the largest and prices the 


lowest in Boston. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont Street. 
apr8 


GRAND OPENING 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


THE SPRING SEASON OF 1876 


Hours from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Coi er of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday E.-ning, April 9, at 7 3-4 o'clock, 


PHRENOLOGICAL LECTURE, 


with public examination of heads of prominent oiti- 
zens, by 

MISS MAY CHAPMAN, 
of the Boston Phrenological Institute. 

Miss Chapman has the highest testimonials of 
skill and character, and her lecture will he found 
most instructive and entertaining. 

Tickets 25 cents —at Ditson’s, and the door. 


MR. JOSEPH HEINE, uw 
THE BLIND VIOLINIST, 
FIRST BENEFIT CONC 
; IN MUSIC HALL, cumini 
Tuesday Evening, April 11, 1876, 
Mrs. H. M. SMITH. the TEMPLE QUARTETTE 
Mrs. H. M. 8} » the MV yf 
Miss JESSIE H. BARTLETE, Miss ABBY CLARE, 
Mrs. ADA HEINE, Mr. WILLIS CLARK, Mr. J. F 











RUDOLPHSEN, Mr. S. L. STUDLEY : iP. 
phe HSEN, Mr. S. L. STUDLEY and Mr. T. P. 
Miss HELEN POTTER, 

the celebrated Reader and Personator of Character, 
Will appear for the first time in Boston, 

Also M. FELIX REGAMEY. 


Tickets, 75 cents; reserved seats, $1. To com- 
mence at 7.30 precisely. lt-apr8 


HANDEL AN D HAYDN SOCIETY. 


EASTER ORATORIOS 


AT BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC 
ON PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 9. 
SOLoIsts—Miss HENRIETTA BEEBE, s 
MINIA RUDERSDORFF, Mrs. LAURA TASTINGS 
GOODWIN, Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, Mr. JOHN 
a oe Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, and a Choir 
1) ys. 
ON EASTE SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 
HANDEL’s “JOSHUA.” 
First time here. 

SOLOISTS—Mme. JENNY VAN ZANDT, Miss ADB- 
LAIDE PHILLIPPS, Miss SARAH C. FISHER, 
Mr. JOSEPH MAAS, Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 

B.J. LANG, Organist. 
Secured seats, $1.00 and $1.50. The abo f . 
ances to begin at 7 o'clock. ; oe 
aprl A. PARKER BROWNE, Secretary. 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


By special arrangement with Max Strakosch, Esq., 
announce an Oratorio performance 


ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12, at 8 o’clock 


MENDELSSOHN’S ‘HYMN OF PRAISE” 


—AND— 


ROSSINI'S ““STABAT MATER,” 
ASSISTED BY 
M’LLE THERESA TITIENS, 
Her Last Performance in America. 


Miss ANNA DRASDIL, Miss CLARA SMART, 
Mr. TOM KARL, Mr. T. F. SULLIVAN, and Signor 





CHORUS, ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN. 
Secured seats, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 


Bie ARG csivacs necund daw Celaeaeh cea Conductor, 
CT MR akc cdeceduesccceus os) eeccicas cane 
Tickets for sale at Hall. 


aprl A. PARKER BROWNE, Secretary. 


CENTENNIAL ART EXHIBITION. 


The Exhibition of the Pictures by Massachusetts 
Artists, accepted by the Philadelphia Examinin 
Committee, and Portraits loaned by the Harvard 
University, the Boston Athenzwum, the Mass. Histor- 
ical Society, and by private individuals, for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, will open on MONDAY MORN. 
ING, April 3d, at the Boston Art Club, No. 64 Boyls- 
ton street, and at No. 48 Boylston street. 

_The Boston Society of Architects and the Decora- 
tive Art Society will exhibit their contribution at the 
same time and place. 

Tickets 25 cents, to admit to both buildings. 





pri 





Carlyle Petersilea’s Academy 


Is acknowledged by the highest n usical authority to 
be superior to any similar institution in America. 
DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY.—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Cornet, Fiute, Singing an! Vocal Culture, H irmony, 
Musical Composition, Drawing, Painting, Elocution 
and Modern Languages taught at the Academy from 
9A. M, to 10 P. M., by artists of long experience and 
culture. 

Strangers visiting Boston, and all persons interested 
in any of the above branches, are cordially invited to 
inspect this institution. 

In connection with the Academy are numerous free 
advantages. 

TUITION IN CLASSES OF FouR.—Piano classes, 915 
and $25; Vocal classes, $15 and $25; Violin classes, 
$15; Cornet classes, $15; Flute classes, $15; Organ 
classes, $15 and $25; Elocution classes, $15; Lan- 
guage classes, $10. 

PRIVATE LEsSONS.—20 half-hour lessons in any de- 
partment, $20 to $50; 10 half-hour lessons in any de- 
partment, $15 to $25; 20 hour lessons in any depart- 
ment, $40 to $50, 10 hour lessons in any department, 
$20 Lo B10. 





281 Columbus Avenue (NEAR BERKELEY ST.,) 
apll Boston. 4g 





7000!!! 


In round numbers this represents the pairs of pan- 
taloons sold at retail at OAK HALL during the past 
fifty days. 





By netual count there have been sold 
6702 pairs, or an average of one hundred and thirty- 
six pairs per day for filty consecutive days! 
Considering that the months of February and 
March are usually the dullest of the seasonwe must 
regard this as in indication that our attractive prices 
have been appreciated. 

BEGINNING TO-DAY we shall offer one hundred 
LIGHT-WEIGHT SPRING OVERCOATS, all sizes, 


"$4 EACH. 


From this our prices advance to ten and twelve by 
these gradations, $4, $5.50, $6, $8, $10, and $12. 


UAV. SIMMONS & SOX, 


OAK HALL, 32 to 38 North Street. 
aprs 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS! 








PIANO [75 cts.], is an easy, attractive and 
pleasant method for the first 6 months at the Piano. 


GETZE’'S SCHOOL FOR PARLOR ORGAN 
($2.50]. Immensely popular. About 70,060 cop- 
ies now in use. 


EL’S HAIR, and SILK and |\CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATION- 


AL SONGS. The most brilliant compilation of 
Patriotic Songs extant. The National Airs of 
America, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria and Russia are in it. 

In Paper 40 cts., Boards 50 cts. Cloth 75 cts. 


MASON and HOADLEY’S METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS [$3.00], is a handsome, com- 
plete. well-arranged Instruction Book for the Piano- 
forte. 


GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS, for MIXED 
VOICES [$1.50]. A rich treasury of most ex- 
cellent muzic for Societies, etc. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


aprl 





Well as Ever.” 


Mr.N sniverick, in charge of the advertising de° 
partment of the /ndependent, writes that he was for 
many years a grett sufferer from relaxation of the 
abdominzl belt, producing great pain and weakness 
across the bowels 80 as to render bim unable to lift 
the smallest weight orto walk much. and obtained 
no relief until he used the Collins’ Voltaic .Flece 
tric Plaster. Hui previously worn all other plas- 
ters without benefit. Believes himself as well as 
ever. 

For pain. soreness, weakness, strains and sprains, 
Collins’ Voltaic Piasters are the best in the world. 
3 cents everywhere. Mailed on receiptof price, by 


WEEKS & 





AD, 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street, 





Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
vere. Revere Beach and Lynn at 6, 7, 8. 9, 10,11. A-M., 
12 M—l, 2 3. 4. 5.6.7P.M. <A:d for East Boston 
at745 P.M. RETURNING, leave LYNN at 6, 7,8, 9, 
10,11 A.M., 12 © prophet 4, 5, 6,7 P.M. And from 
East Boston at 545 A.M. 

SUNDAYS —Leave BOSTON at 9. 10,11 A. M., 129 
M.—1.2. 3.4.5,6 P.M. And tor East Boston at 7 P.M. 
RETURNING—Leave LYNN at 9, 10, 11 A.M., 12 M. 

1, 2.3.4, 5,6 P.M. Anvl from East Boston at 8.30 A.M. 

aprl HENRY BREED, Supt. 


___ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. —__ 
VITY OF BOSTON. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE VACANCY. 


Boston, April 1, 1876. 

Notice i3 hereby given that a vacancy exists in the 
Board of School Committee of this city, caused by 
the resignrtion of LUCRETIA CROCKER, and 

a convention of the said School Committee and 
Board of Aldermen will be held on TUESDAY, the 
eleventh day of April, at the City Hall. Boston, at 
7 1-2 o’clock, P.M., for the purpose of filling said va- 
cancy forthe remainder of this municipal year. 

y order of the aed 2 


















































































































































































































































BY DE. CRIS CLEVER. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IONS CONCERNING ME OF A KINDLY | 8 


E RESOLUT 
= ‘CIAN DAYS OF THE WEEE. 


NATURE.—THE VESPU' 


culiar case, 


the following resolutions, unanimously passed : | onward, onward, 


Whereas, Dr. Cris Clever, a Yankian of Yan- 
kia, has come among us, a stranger from a 
strange land, unacquainted with our imperative 
law requiring every person to bear a label of 
hisser name on hisser wardrobe ; 

Resolved, First, That this Crie Clever be 


Vespucian suit, suitably labelled. ise 
Secondly, That he be advised to write imme- 
diately for the Poo-Shopolis Prestige a commu- 
nication correcting the false impression of his 
hailing from the ‘‘United Conditions of Amer- 


ica. 

Though, as it appeared,.a few antiquarians 
of the city were still aware of the fact (as re- 
corded in the history years ago received by bal- 
loon) that there was, or had been, such an in- 
cipient country as the so-called ‘United States 
of America,” the mass of busy Vespucians 
practically knowing nothing about it now, this 
prompt correction on my part was deemed a 
necessary step, in accordance with the Vespu- 
cian spirit of veracity insisting above all things 
on accuracy in matters of public intelligence. 
Indeed, the news and items of a Vespucian 
newspaper are as reliable as the great clock at 
Westminster. 

I could not help complimenting the neat, 
pretty appearance of the little Moslem-trou- 
sered alderwomen, who, inquiring about the 
style of female dress in ‘‘Yankia,” were pain- 
fully shocked at my hardly-exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the long, trailing ‘‘broom-skirts” with 
which our ladies sweep the streets they pass 
through. 

Chancing to take out my pocket-handkerchief 
before them, its square shape struck the alder- 
women so oddly (Vespucian handkerchiefs be- 
ing round) that they laughed immoderately. 
“Oh! the sharp, Yankian corners!” they ex- 
claimed. 

I observed, meanwhile, that during their bursts 
of laughter they change color in the countenance 
like a chameleon. This was owing, Fi Finches 
Hi explained, to the presence of ‘‘low-floo” in 
the blood. Those who have taken this elixir 
when animated are often visited with such a 
prismatic flush in the face. 

On their retiring I also noticed that these 
little folks one and all bade me the same formal 
“Good Do-day, Dr. Clever,” my cicerone duly 
interpreting the expressiou by informing me 
that the seven Vespucian days of the week were 
named after the seven syllables of the gamut, 
thus, Do-day, Ra-day, Mee-day, See-day, Fa- 
day, Sol-day, La-day, See-day; Sol-day (their 
Sunday) coming in the middle of the week. 





CHAPTER X. 
I PUBLISH A PAMPHLET IN POO-SHOPOLIS, IN 

WHICH I MAINTAIN THAT MY COUNTRY IS NOT 

A HYPOTHESIS. 

After being waited upon by an expert tailor 
and measured for my new Vespucian suit, I 
penned and dispatched a letter to the Poo-Shop- 
olis Daily Prestige, introducing myself as the 
stranger recently arrived from a country quite 
unkuown to the Vespucians, and correcting the 
misnomer of the ‘United Conditions,” which 
had acquired currency in that city. 

This communication so piqued Vespucian 
curiosity that I was prevailed upon to write a 
brochure, entitled ‘‘Yankia, by a Yankian,” the 
publication of which afterwards yielded mea 
very acceptable income. In this pamphlet I 
gave a brief outline of the history of our re- 
public, enlarging on its present state and prom- 
ising growth. ‘The impression having prevailed 
among the Vespucians that my nation was one 
of “United Conditions,” that 18, a quasi com- 
munity held together, as it were, by a hypothe- 
sis, | took occasion in this connection to coun- 
teract the fallacy by showing my grounds of 
confidence in our republican stability. 

“Yankia,” I contended, was destined to flour- 
ish in proportion to the predominance of pure 
Yankian principles in its political and social 
life; instancing, as one of the many auspicious 
signs of the times, the increasing observance in 
the West and South of the New-England-born 
Thanksgiving testival asa national anniversary. 
“‘Nothing,” I claimed, ‘‘had contributed, or was 
to contribute, more to the perpetuity of our 
Union than 

“The Thanksgiving-pies of Yankia.” 

I admitted we had an anti-Yankian element 
among us of a two-fold, too-fast phase, now 
cropping out in Southern disaffection, now in 
papal jealousy of that leonine, liberal genius 
which is the real nucleus of our future national 
gre.tness. But I adduced four substantial rea- 
sons why the spirit of slavery—whether from 
the smouldering embers of Southern vengeance, 
or from the Vatican—would never succeed in 
shavkling our virile Yankian spirit, or outwit- 
ting Yankian wit: 

1. Though spread over a broad territory, our 
forty millions of souls are linked together by 
the fur:damental bond of one common language. 

2. Our tree schools, in which this national 
language is taught, are constantly scattering 
seeds of intelligence and enlightenment, un- 
folding a noontide of knowledge in whose radi- 

. us the ghosts of slavery and superstition must 
eventuaily and forever fade away. 

3. Our numerous and increasing railroads 
promote political union by furnishing ready, 
frequent, and extensive commercial intercourse 
of the States with each other, 

4. Every step of advancing science tends to 
toleration of freedom in religious opinion, and 
to mutual charity. Whoever opposes this spirit 
in our progressive republic opposes a power 
perpetually increasing. 

Before reaching the Jints of this little tract 
my faith in the future greatness of our country 

‘*Erelong,” said I, “it ig 
to be no less than the grand, central object of 
attention in all Christendom. 


fired up amazingly. 


To keep warm 
with true inspiration, mankind must face the 
sun. Inthe morning of Civilization, Christen- 


sitions; to push on, little by little, not too 
hastily, but, like the vegetable creation, in 
low, well-guarded, steady growth; to push on, 
plant-like, 
The council, having duly considered my pe- | to penetrate or remove; thus to 


d me to listen to individuals, communities or races, onward, |: 
meg our : : the viands with the verbal stimulus. 


Stepping into the mayor’s cellar-kitchen on 
the evening in question, I found one of the 
subordinate ‘‘victual-voicers” engaged in ‘‘voic- 
He was calling off a suc- 
ceasion of choice words from a little dictionary 
whose leaves he turned to-and-fro for the va- 
riety sought. 
As much depends upon the quality of utter- 
ance in ‘‘voicing,” the most eligible to the posi- 
tion of voicers are those with an elegant, fin- 
Ex-presidents of colleges, 
professors and teachers out of a place, find 
ready employment in such capacity, either in 
the bakeries or the large culinary establishments 
of the wealthier Vespucian citizens. 


goat-headed acorns, the tree typifying growth 
and evolution, the goat-head denoting pushing 
r pre- | by the head, in a metaphorical sense, or intel- 
sented with the freedom of our city in a neW | j tua) progress. 


VESPUCIAN DISHES, 


for me to remain awhile as the guest of the 
mayor, I was by-and-bye invited to the dining- 
room, where a bounteous supper awaited us. 
Here I learned from my gracious host and host- 
ess many items of novel interest concerning 
Vespucian cookery. 


of Vespucia are made of a glazed paper, and 
purchased cheaply by the crate. 
used, like paper-collars, they are thrown away, 
every meal having a new supply. Thus the 
trouble of dish-washing is no longer known in 


that land. 


vanced art, having in view the improvement of 
the language of the eater. 


jaw, were by this coincidence led to the impor- 


when liberally partaken of, calls up to memory 


spicy excerpts in rhyme and meter that one has 
ever conned in his life-time. 
quiet sweetness in its taste, and a still sweeter 
sweetness in its after-taste, a re-smacking of 
little gentle joys once ours and ours again by 
brevet. 


Starting, in their research, with the general ob- 
servation that heat develops language, that 
warm-blooded animals have voices superior to 
cold-blooded ones, and warmth of emotion, as 
in poetic frenzy or other rhapsodic mental state, 
heightens the flow and force of linguistic ex- 
pression, the prying Vespucians were duly led 
on to the following discovery : 


that is, cooked exclusively by animal heat, in 
the process of digestion, results in but an indif- 
ferent language. 
posted on what was going on in the outside | J 
world, had gleaned enough from the old balloon- 
dropped school-books to assure them that in 
proof of this those inferior human tribes that 
subsist on raw food alone have but a jargon- 
dialect of the crudest kind. 


before eating it—it being then more perfectly 
cooked afterwards by digestive heat (just as I 
beans bake better for having been previously | prentiss, of Holliston, who married, for his sec- 
ond wife, Margaret, the daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Appleton, and the sister of the above-named 
He was a captain in the revolution- 


par-boiled), to which the superior language of 
civilization bears obvious tescimony. 








dom’s motto was * Orient thyselt!"—then it 
looked to the East for light and guidance. It 
being now past the noon of civilization, its motto 
will soon be ‘Occident thyself !'—look thou to 
the growing West for those progressive ideas 
which, rising as a sort of Yankian yeast, are to 
leaven the whole lump of humanity on the 


planet.” 





CHAPTER Xt. 

MY NEW VESPUCIAN WARORUBE.—THE PUSHING 

NEEDLE.—PUSHING, THE PITH UCLAN 

NG, THE OF VESPUC 
PHILOSOPHY. ee 
nin 

Phe tailor who took my measure had been 80 

expeditious that by the time my note to the 
> - ° > > : 

Prestige was finished he returned with my new 

Vespucian suit, which I was not loth to put on 

and escape being a public gazin ‘ 


g-stock among 
these lynx-eyed people, as 


I would still h 
Tu “ j i ae 
been in my Christian costume, 


The label, neatly printed 


on the buff vest 
was, agreeably to my 


“_ instruction, as follows, 
ee bees Verpecien Personal labels, 
‘ vPspicuous than the rest :— 
DR. CRIs CLEVER, 
b. Is3l) in y ANKIAS VOCATION, TRaAy- 
ELLER. 
9 that so much had been 
shtened manki f i 
the human body com: RI 0 
the person of both Sexes, by the tadeees 
bright, steel on. 
my Manikin took occasion to 
datthe Vespucians claim they have 
discovered the pith ot all philosophy in one 
word— Pushing, Believing that the genius of 
the universe at large, tromttfe mighty orb push- 
Ng oN in its intallible orbit down to the tiniest 
bud pushing out from its humble stem, is that 
of patient, persevering, progressive, consistent 
Pushing, all animal life, they hold, and emi- 
nn, cS moe en 
0. From the Ves- 
Pucian point of view the highest human obli- 
Bation is obedience to this instinctive impulse 


the name, like 


BORN (A. 


In alluding to the 
done by enli 


artistic pushing of that little 
the sewing-needie. 
inform me th 





certain specific features of speech. 
dishes prepared with a masterly knowledge of 
this relation between one’s regimen and rhetoric 
must materially enhance one’s rhetorical educa- 
tion, which the Vespucians have proved by 


selecting, mixing and seasoning foods appro- 
priate for special rhetorical purposes, their 
chemists found on trial that they could still im- 


termed ‘‘voicing” the viands in hot ovens, con- 
structed in a certain oratorical, concave form. 


speaking-tube into the oven, the latter being so 
concavely shaped as to bring the reflected vi-/ the habitable moon if commerce ceases ?” 
brations to bear in a powerful, thermal focus | villains in this town hang their heads like bull- | 
upon the meat, bread, or vhatever it may be, | Tushes while the honest b. ggar walks erect.” | 
On May Sth, Mr. Lovell writes, referring, among 
; é : : other things, to the difficulty of free egress, and 
of hot air are cooked into the victuals, thus im- | to his doubts whether a certain letter has left 
parting to them, by a peculiar, chemical change, | t 
the vernacular influence desired. All Vespu- — st Mr. —— _ a Amory | 
fs : : Bi and wife, and many others, male and female, 
cian dishes, whether boiled, stewed, fried, or the iiAblo of nextwsek. 
steamed, when done, are put into one of these jater: 
ovens and ‘‘voiced” before being served on the | when he had once accomplished that he would | 
cry out, ‘1 made my prayer to thee from the 
depths of hell; thou hast heard and delivered 
m 


.” 


in the oven center; while the verbal vibrations 


table. 


trumpet depends on the character of the dish 
in his oven, 
composition, he speaks poetry; if to promote 
wit, he repeats witty anecdotes or phrases, and 
so on; there being a hold for the book or scis- 


the particular dish of his own oven compart- 


playing. 


around obstacles we are powerless | t 
push, whether 


in implicit faith! 
The Vespucian national emblem, as I was 
resently shown, consists of an oak bearing 





CHAPTER XII. 
WHY NEVER WASHED.— 
VESPUCIAN COOKERY ADAPTED TO THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF VESPUCIAN SPEECH.—‘‘VICT- 
UAL-VOICING” EXPLAINED. 

Much to my delight, it having been planned 


I may premise that the plates and other dishes 


When once 


Vespucian cookery, as it seems, is an ad- 


ian scientists, long 





The vanguard of Vesp 
since observing that mastication and speech em- 
ploy the same muscles of the mouth, that is to 
say, mankind both eat and talk with the under- 


tant discovery that the larder and language ofa 
people were closely related, the perfection of 
the latter depending on that of the former. 

In prehistoric times, before the invention of 
cookery, food was taken in a raw state. Why 
do civilized communities speak a better lan- 
guage thansavages? We would reply, Because 
the advanced intellect has more ideas to ex- 
press; whereas the Vespucians claim it is be- 
cause their parts of speech are properly cooked. 

Why does an enlightened literature abound in 
syntactic beauties? Because, say the Vespu- 
cians, the linguistic elements of that literature 
have been for ages refined by a gradual process 
of culinary heat; there being as much differ- 
ence between the boiled root of a civilized 
word and the raw root of a barbarous one as 
between a boiled and a raw potato. In brief, a 
cultivated literary taste is no more nor less, in 
the light of analysis, than a taste for nouns 
toasted, verbs roasted, adjectives simmered, ad- 
verbs steamed, and so on, agreeably to the per- 
fected culture of the corresponding cutsine. 
As the Vespucian proverb has it, ‘Dialect is 
the daughter of diet.” 

The Vespucian cuisine covers a nomencla- 
ture of vast compass, every dish being chris- 
tened so as to denote its special service; as 
‘colloquial sirloin,” or sirloin seasoned to stim- 
ulate conversational wit; ‘quotation cutlet,” 
prepared to facilitate in quoting from authors; 
“simile soup,” for promoting comparison in 
speech; ‘‘short-sentence seed-cakes ;” ‘‘crisped 
veal omelets,” to keep the vowels open; indeed, 
I might prolong the list to the end of my chapter. 

The Vespucian poet, when composing a poem, 
diets according to the metrical form in which it 
is cast, there being separate dishes described, 
in the students’ cook-books, for every meter 
possible to prosody. 

A popular and most useful dish is ‘‘diction 
hash,” comprehending a large variety of nice, 
tid-bit viands, mixed, and intended to enlarge 
one’s vocabulary. The tendency to run one’s 
words in the ruts of a limited, meager phrase- 
ology is so natural and universal that no Ves- 
pucian repast is considered complete without a 
platter of its national ‘‘diction hash.” 

When one makes a clever remark, the Ves- 
pucians term it a ‘‘cleverism;” and they have 
an excellent dish known as ‘‘cleverism custard,” 
designed to awaken a smooth-cloven sort of 
witty expression, and which, accompanied with 
cards of common ‘‘pun-buns,” is always found 
on a Vespucian table when a coterie of sociable 
humorists take tea together. 

Though highly gratified with, and repeatedly 
surprised at, the rhetorical effects of the thou- 
sands of queer Vespucian dishes helped to, dur- 
ing my sojourn there, I was most pleased with 
the so-called ‘‘mnemonic mince-pie,” which, 


from one’s poetic experience all the plummy, 


There is a peculiar 


How are these rhetorical edibles prepared? 








1. Food cooked only after it has been eaten, 


The Vespucians, though not 








2. An improved dialect follows cooking food 


3. Certain foods naturally tend to improve 
Hence, 








4. In addition to their marvellous success in 


This *‘voicing” is done by the ‘‘victual-voicer™ 


What the ‘‘victual-voicer” speaks through his 


few days subsequent), and each speaking to 








ing” ‘‘diction-hash.” 


ished enunciation. 


our country. 


sion. 


souls.” 


of the time. 


the governor.” 


ments. 


and independence. 


in the cause. 


in December, 1774. 


his brother John. 


Nathaniel. 
ary army, and had been a sea-captain. 
residence of James Lovell, during the revolu- 
tion, was on the estate where the Parker House 
now stands, and his family witnessed, on the 
house-top, the burning of Charlestown during 
the battle of Bunker Hill. 
years master of the South Grammar School, and 
abundant experiments. his letters show that he was a zealous patriot. 
He was afterwards a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, Collector, and for a time Naval 
Officer. 
James Lovell writes from Boston, May 3d, to 
the effect that his family are still with him, 
prove upon their art by what has come to be} though contemplating leaving, and adds: ‘J 
shall tarry if ten sieges take place; I have de- 

termined it to be a duty which I owe the cause 
and the friends of it, and am perfectly fearless 
‘Will Britain see that 
sending his voice through a sort of trumpet or| We Count sea ports, and all the merchandise 
they contain, of no value in comparison of our 
‘‘What is America to her more than 


of the consequences.” 


rights ?” 


expecting them every moment.” 
government have voted 6000 men on the same 
footing as our men; our men enlist very fast; 
hope you New Hampshire men will act well 
ment, forcibly reminded me of a band of music | Yur part.” “‘This day we have a large emis- 
sion of recantations from Marblehead, viz: 
King Hooper and all his family, Messrs. Mars- 


Salem will follow their example.” 
reader. 


upon the General's granting pass and 


interest, as a ‘‘grateful” friend, he p 


self to your Excellency’s eye, as a grate 
bor and friend, Mr. Oliver Wendell.” 


cepted. Ina letter, December 9th, he 





The Revolutionary Period. 


——— 
BY WILLIAM P. UPHAM. 


The evacuation of Boston by the British 
forces under Sir William Howe, on the 17th of 
March, 1776, released the inhabitants of that 
town from the terrors, anxieties and privations 
of a siege the most memorable in the history o 
On the 17th of March, 1876, a 
full century was completed, during which the 
State of Massachusetts, within its present limits, 
has been free from foreign occupation or inva- 
It becomes us, who have so long enjoyed 
the blessings of peace and prosperity, to con- 
sider at such a time the terrible sufferings 
which the patriots of that day were called upon 
to endure, and the sacrifices which they so wil- 
lingly and heroically made for the cause of lib- 
erty. The late war renewed the old spirit of 
patriotism and devotion to liberty and con- 
science, but its effect upon business and the in- 
terests of society was incomparably less disas- 
trous than in those “times which tried men’s 
A consideration of the events connect- 
ed with the occupation of Boston will be found 
to justify the fathers in precipitating open resist- 
ance to the power of Great Britain, whose acts 
and measures left them without any alternative 
but open war. 
The shutting up of the port of Boston, by the 
Boston Port Bill, June 1, 1774, produced the 
greatest suffering and distress, and aroused the 
intensest indignation throughout the whole 
country. The people could not submit; there 
was a feeling that the evils of war were immi- 
nent; and a gloom settled upon the inhabitants 
of Boston and the surrounding towns which is 
reflected frem the correspondence and journals 
In the language of the conven- 
tion at Concord, August 30, 1774, ‘‘these late 
acts, if quietly submitted to, will annihilate the 
last vestiges of liberty in this provinee:”~ On 
the 19th of April, 1775, all intercourse between 
the people of Boston and the country was cut 
off by order of Gen. Gage; but on the 22d an 
agreement was made that the inhabitants might, 
upon surrendering their arms, ‘‘leave the town 
with their families and effects, and those who 
remained might depend upon the protection of 
Gage subsequently violated this 
agreement, at first obstructing such removals, 
and finally denying passes for that purpose. 
The general history of this period of the revo- 
lution has been fully written, by Frothingham, 
and others; but in order most truly to appre- 
ciate the spirit of the people, and the constant 
anxieties and trials they suffered, much of in- 
terest will be found in private or business let- 
ters, in journals, and other unpublished docu- 
Among a large collection of family 
papers were many letters, written at that time, 
to Oliver Wendell, a merchant in Boston at the 
time of the revolution. 
consultation with the early patriots of the revo- 
lution, and contributed to the country’s liberty 
He was for some time one 
of the Selectmen of Boston, was often a mem- 
ber of the Senate and of the Council under the 
constitution, and was for many years the Judge 
of Probate for the county of Suffolk. 
residing, January 1, 1775, on the corner of 
School street, opposite the King’s Chapel. 
wife was Mary, the daughter of Edward and 
Dorothy Jackson, and at the invitation of her 
brother, Jonathan Jackson, Mr. Wendell, about 
the first of April, 1775, went with his family to 
his residence at Newburyport. 
removed to Kingston, N. H., remaining there 
till the evacuation of Boston enabled him to re- 
turn to his own home. 
Boston on the 19th of April, by order of Gen. 
Gage, occasioned him great trouble and anxiety, 
as he was cut off from access to his property 
there, and had not time to secure any of his 
personal effects or private papers. 
As illustrating the condition of affairs and 
the spirit of the people, we quote, in whole or 
part, various letters sent to him. 
Simon Tufts, writing from Boston, and illus- 
trating the jeopardy of property and uncertain 
movements of the people. 
John Pitts, his associates on the Board of Se- 
lectmen, wrote him, from Boston, May 16th, 
and July 13th, respectively, 1775. M1 
garet Phillips, wife of William Phillips, and 
mother of John Phillips, the first Mayor of 
Boston, writes to her brother, Oliver Wendell, 
from Watertown, June 21, 1775, four days after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, a letter which shows 
the energy of the women of the time. 
a journey South, Jonathan Jackson wrote many 
letters to Oliver Wendell, speaking of his good 
treatment and of the heartiness of the people 
He was a fortnight reaching 
Bowdoin’s Ferry, Virginia, from Philadelphia, 
In a letter to Mrs. Wen- 
dell, January 24, 1775, he says he tears matters 
are gathering toa crisis at Boston, and asks her 
to make Newbury her ‘‘refuge.” 
ward Jackson, writes at his father’s request from 
Newburyport, April 11, 1775, saying, ‘‘I came 
out of Boston on Wednesday morning, with 
hopes to get a passage to Salem in the stage, 
but it did not go; neither could I get a horse in 
the town; however, I got to Salem with walk- 
ing part of the way.” 
have chosen a committee of two to meet the 
committee from Salem and other sea-ports.” 
Mr. Wendell was concerned with Nathaniel 
Appleton, and also with Henry Prentiss, in mer- 
cantile business. 
neighbor of Mr. Wendell’s, had charge of their 
property, which was then in great danger of in- 
jury and d: predation, and some of the business 


He also says, 


James Lovell, a 


letters between them we present. 
Appleton was at the time living in Salem with 
They were sons of Rev. Na- 
thaniel Appleton, D. D., minister for sixty-six 
years of the First Church in Cambridge. 
thaniel was a member of the first Committee of 
Correspondence, and a zealous patriot during 
the revolutionary struggle. 
guished opponent of the slave trade. 
er John was a successful merchant in Salem. 
lenry Prentiss was the son of Rev. Joshua 


own, and adds: ‘*Balch had it; he goes for 


‘Balch has passed the lines. 


On May 8, 1775, Nathaniel Appleton writes 
If the latter is to promote poetic | from Salem to Mr. Wendell, discussing proba- | 
bilities as regards public matters, and among | 
other things saying: ‘‘I understand some tories | 
or officers have attempted to take possession of 
your house, but Master James Lovell has pre- 
sored items he reads from on the trumpet just | Vented, and, as I hear, lodges there himself; I 
before his eyes, as bugle-players sometimes 
have their notes on their instruments. 
taking the whole body of ‘‘victual-voicers” em- 
Ployed standing around the large, composite- | the same alarm at Salem that you had, many 
oven of a Poo-Shopolitan bakery (as I observed 


don’t know why Voax is not there. 
grows extremely difficult to get out of town. | 
Indeed, | Mr, Walley writes me he has been trying a week, | 
with all diligence, and can’t effect it. 


Mr. Wendell was in 


Soon after he 


The sudden closing ot 


One is from 


John Scollay and 


His son, Ed- 


He was a distin- 


He was for some 


And an hour ortwo 


“Connecticut 


against me and my most innocent fami 
excite all who are out of the reach of 


refers to the burning of Charlestown: 


forming the regulars had landed at 


melancholy appearance of the fire at 
town.”—Salem Gazette. 





MISCELLANY. 
Aprit.—(By Helen Hunt. )— 
Robins call robins in tops of trees ; 


Crowd green corners where highw 


Violets stir and arbutus wakes, 
Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold; 


A royal road, with seals of gold. 


Golden, snowy and red in vain; 


Weeps like a tired child who had, 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine— 


The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine— 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 
And more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity— 
A little strip of sea. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies ; 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze 

To loiter on yon airy road 
Above the apple-trees. 


Than ever India knew— 
My ships that sail into the east 

Across that outlet blue! 
The ocean grows a weariness 

With nothing else in sight; 
He was Spread out from morn to night. 
0 We miss the warm, caressing sho 
His Its brooding shade and light, 

By hints are mysteries told; 
The tringes of eternity, 

God's sweeping garment fold, 
In that bright shred of glimmerin 

I reach out for, and hold. 








cold in your head, and no handkerchie 
than sitting up with your girl and h 
old lady present. 


laugh! 
Fresh.—‘‘I wonder why my moustac 


of my mouth?” 
A man never looks so helpless and 


Mrs. Mat- | broken up by six poor little skunks. 
is not to be prayed down. 
is. 


from the parlor when I wasn’t a not 


During | sermash itself to attims on the kitching 


Lake Shore road, the other day, was r 
money away. 
When a man detects a missing bu 


aware of the fact. He takes off his 
puts on another, quietly smiling all t 


is to bounce cheerily out of bed in the 


“This town 


keep it from switching in his eyes. 


friend and 


with a sharp knife. 
its tail. 


Nathaniel 
at beer saloons, while their wives are 


Na- 


Sie beech. 1 


cast eyes requesting baptism. 


The 





the right-hand of fellowship from a mi 
ination. 


I don’t take in washing.” 


closed the oven-door. 


to him. They were ruined then. 
were turned up in a playful manner, 


was removing them with a shovel, when 
came in, and saw at a glance what had ha 
‘‘Well, that’s just like a man!” she indi 
exclaimed. 








“The 


ever build another fire!” And he is 


Monckton Milnes—Lord Houghton, )— 
I stood one Sunday morning 
Before a large church-door; 
The congregation gathered, 
And carriages a score. 
From one outstepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 
Her hand was on a prayer-book, 
And held a vinaigrette ; 
The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set. 
Above the cross there glistened 
A golden coronet. 
For her the obsequious bead!le 
The inner door flung wide. 
Lightly, as up a ball-room, 
Her footsteps seemed to glide; 


He said | 





I find it 


For all her evil pride. 
But after her a woman 
Peeped wistfully within, 
On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline, 
The trace of the sad trinity 
Of weakness, pain and sin. 


The few free seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray. 


We had 











av st 
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Ne Shenae 


try; this I take to be voluntary; there is not 
a loud, earnest intonation, with an oratund, | now a resident addressor in Marblehead; hope 
spiral twist, though involving no mispronuncia- 
ion and never so rude or heavy as to break 
Prishan’s head. ‘The more emphatic the ‘‘voic- 
ing” (as I learned) the more highly charged are 


We cannot, of course, reproduce at this time 
many extracts that would be interesting to the 
One of the letters is thatot Mr. James 
Lovell to Mr. Wendell, then at Newbury, saying 
he had ‘‘got Mr. Prentiss to consent to come over 


The petition to.General Gage for the pass is 
adroitly worded, so that it appears, and is, very 
respectful to Gage, without really containing a 
word inconsistent with the feelings of a patriot. 
Gage might have thought in the following (which 
is an extract from the petition), that the peti- 
tioner was ‘‘grateful” to him; but the term will 
bear equal application to Mr. Wendell, in whose 


‘May it please your Excellency to allow one 
personally a stranger and of a mixed character, 
like the generality of the world, to present him- 


and in consequence, as one firmly attached to 
the interest of a most benevolent citizen, neigh- 


Mr. Lovell was arrested and imprisoned for 
some of his correspondence which was inter- 


grudge not my past sufferings to that private 
friendship which was the cause of them. 
I glory in them; as my treatment is a most evi- 
dent proof of the just jealousy of the many who 
fled from apprehensions of a similar fate. 
wantonness of the exertions of military power 


fer death rather than to come under it.” 
letter from Nathaniel Appleton, June 21st, he 


to Cambridge last Friduy......Next day, as 
wife and I were returning home through Cam- 
bridge, met the express going to Congress in- 


town; we tacked about, went through Woburn 
to Salem, and was constantly presented with the 


Doves follow doves, with scarlet feet; 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 


Dandelion through the meadow makes 


Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 


Robins call robins through sad showers ; 
The white dove’s feet are wet with rain. 

For April sobs while these are so glad, 
April weeps while tiiese are 80 gay— 


Playing with flowers, lost its way. 


A Srrip oF Bivure.—(By Lucy Larcom.)— 


The orchard and the mowing fields, 


I freight them with my untold dreams ; 
Each bears my own picked crew; 
And nobler cargoes wait for them 


Its east and west, its north and south, 


A part is greater than the whole— 


Wir anp Humor.—To be at a party with a 


The proverb says: ‘‘Laugh and grow fat.” 
What a saving of corn it would be if pigs could 


grow under my nose &s well as at the corners 
Soph.—‘‘Too much shade.” 


cant as when standing around in a dry-goods 
store waiting for his wife to get through trading. 
A Pennsylvania camp-meeting was recently 


comes in various guises, and this particular one 


“‘Yes, mum, dreadful destructive these things 
It this here vase didn’t sneak down stairs 


A woman who fainted away in a car on the 


a man holding a cold door-key to her nose. 
People who buy camphor only throw their 


getting on a clean shirt no one in the house is 


He never, never speaks of it to a soul. 

If there is anything in this world calculated 
to make a man forget that he’s been to hear 
Moody and Sankey on the previous evening, it 


and light on the business end of a tack. 
An Albany county man, while milking one 
of his cows, hitched its tail around his leg to 


cause to repent doing so, however, after being 
dragged halt way across a ten-acre iot, and was 
only released by the timely arrival of his son 
The cow is now minus half 


An exchange gets off the following: 
we look around and see the large number of 
able-bodied men who spend their time and money 


home or go out washing to keep themselves and 
their children from starving, we naturally won- 
der why more young men don’t get married— 
and marvel greatly that so many young ladies 


A very exemplary minister of Maine is re- 
sponsible for the following: During a season of 
marked religious interest in said minister’s town 
a melancholy maiden came to him with down- 
She wished to 
know if he could perform the ceremony, but 
allow her to reserve the privilege of receiving 


another town, and perhaps of different denom- 
The reverend gentleman hesitated a 
moment and replied, ‘Yes, I could do it, but 


A Danbury man put a pair of nine-dollar 
shoes in the stove-oven to dry, the other night. 
There was not much fire in the stove, so he 
The next morning he 
built the fire without a thought of the shoes, and 
it was not until an hour later that they occurred 
The soles 


uppers somewhat resembled the coast of Maine. 
He didn’t say a word. Sadly and silently he 


to look into the oven before you started the 
fire?” He hadn't said a single word of his loss. 
But now he spoke: ‘‘Gosh dum my eyes if I'll Of the best kinds and quality. 


Tue CuurcH oF THE WorLp.—(By Richard 
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windmills an 


“I went conducive to 


Dutchman. 
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Charles- 


the traveller 


ays meet. 
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been taken d 
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adorned. 
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winner of it 


sitting at! one hundred 





crowds cover 


band; or the 
painted with 





nister iN} every hamlet | 


the Dutchman 


former struggles. 


plaice or herring. 


hand-in-hand, 
gant little sledge is pushed by a brother or hus- 


horse, adorned with 
The skates are ancient in form, and usually 
high curled in front. 
esque than skating races and parties on the 
canals or on the Zuyder-Zee, so pleasing is the 
variety of costumes of the peasants — almost 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 


men of every state ; 


The steps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great; 

The dome cf Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state; 


les of blessed Peter 


Are open all the year; 
Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian's right ia clear 


God’s house in freedom, 
man the other's peer, 


Save only in that England 
Where this disgrace I saw— 
England, where no one crouches 


Tranny’s base awe— 


England, where all are equal 


ath the eye of law. 
re, too, each cathedral 


Contrasts its ample room; 
No weary beggar resting 


in the holy gloom; 


No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb. 
Who shall remove this evil 


desecrates our age— 


A scandal great as ever 
Iconoclastic rage ? 

Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage ? 


Deap Cittgs or tHe Zuyper-Zer.—The ap- 
pearance of the dull brooding waters of the 


with low, marshy borders — the 


green, peat shores, varied only by a few houses, 


d steeples—is very peculiar, and 
a state of reverie in which you 


wonder not at the calm, apathetic life of the 


There are few persons who have 
ted this arm of the sea—probably 


not ten in Holland—so dangerous is the naviga- 
tion from the numerous shoals and the occa- 
sional prevalence of squalls and gales. 

Of the ‘‘dead cities,” one of the most remark- 
able is Hoorn on the western coast. 
the pier, which is comm: nded by a picturesque 
oid tower, forming a worthy study for the artist, 
find’ himself in front of a basin of 
clear water, bordered by masses of shrubs, large 
trees and flowers, over which peep the belfries 
and gables of the houses. 
are ancient and striking, covered with carving 
and bas-reliefs ; the pointed roofs finishing with 
a spiral staircase leading toa landing, to furnish 
Everywhere are wide porches 
and granite steps; sculptured wood and chis- 
elled stone alternated with bright-colored bricks 
—the last giving a character of freshness that 
ill accords with their great age. 
Hoorn covered the sea with its merchant ves- 
sels; a thousand carts brought mountains of 
cheese to its weekly markets, while the annual 
cattle-fair attracted strangers from France, Ger- 
The walls and deep 
ditch which defended the city still remain; some 
of the towers are standing, and the rampart is 
converted into a promenade, covered with trees 
The two gates are magnificent in 
size and details; one is surmounted by the fig 
ures of two cows reposing, { 

orate the facade. 


sea. 


Formerly 


the North. 


and four ot 


own and sold to an amateur. 


The remains are very inter 


Here was placed the statue of the 
Friesland Goddess, Medea, to whom human 
sacrifices were offered. 
sparkled when the sun shone upon it, the town 
received its name from Medea blickt, or shines. 

Hampen is one of the old towns which pos- 


antiquities. Of its seven gates 


the four best are still standing; but the gem of 
the place is the old town-hall, which outwardly 
is a building to feast the eye of any artist. 
Within are two halls, just as they were built, 
with exquisite carvings, while flags, pikes, hal- 
berts and partizans garnishing the walls, tell of 
Some formidable syringes 
of polished brass, which hang there, were used 
to throw boiliug oil on the assailants who ap- 


near the walls. The second cham 


ber, or hall of justice, has a superb balustrade 
divided by Ionic columns, and the chimney- 
piece, four stages in height, is unequalled in 
Europe for its fine statues and bas- reliefs. 

The island of Marken, in the Zuyder-Zee, is 
occupied only by fishermen’s families, and is 
extremely singular, for, owing to the perfectly 
level soil and frequent inundations, the people 
have raised mounds of earth on which to build 
The houses are all of 
wood, of one story only, and are painted green, 
blue, or black, with red-tile roofs, while some 
are raised vn poles, and look like immense 
cages suspended in the air. 
sand inhabitants, only women and children are 
to be found on week-days—their husbands and 
brothers being out upon the sea, fishing for 
The houses of Marken are 
divided into as many rooms as the family re- 
quires, the bed-room being the largest and most 
The bed is a box in the wall difficult 
to get into, and the front inclosed with curtains. 
The sheets and pillows are embroidered in open- 
work, forming a kind of Guipure lace, peculiar 
to the island, and really elegant in design. 
walls are covered with blue china, Japanese 
porcelain, and curiosities—a Friesland cuckoo- 
clock, old brass chandeliers shining like gold, 
and the oak cupboard is filled with large glasses 
and delft-ware. 
tioner of the island, has a splendid collection 
of china and pictures, as well as six beautifully- 
carved cabinets, handsomer than most of those 
in the South Kensington Museum, London; and 
these relics of ancient Dutch art attract many 
As the island is one huge 
meadow, the grass is made into hay—twice a 


villages. 


Of the one thou 


Madame Klok, the 


isitors. 


come from the mainland to cut it. 
led ‘‘green Germans,” wear small 
d hats, and carry large pipes. 


After the departure of the mowers the young 
girls turn the hay, and then load it into boats 


he port whence it is to be shipped. 


The church of Westkirk has preserved some 
of its marvellous wood-carvings, in an old pul- 
pit, which was once supported on columns of 
silver, now replaced by bronze. 


probably the only country where 


skating races are regularly held in season. 


d, rich and poor, enter the arena, 


which is generally a long, straight canal, and 
nothing can give an idea of the dizzy rush of 


rs. The prize is alwaysa piece of 


valuable plate, a trophy which is preserved in 
the family obtaining it with great ca:e, for the 


must have striven with eighty or 
contestants. When the race is 


over every one puts on his or her skates, and 


the canal. Here, twenty skaters, 
form a long chain; there, an ele- 
grand-carved sledge, gilded and 
bright colors, is drawn by a fine 
red rosettes and bells. 


Nothing is more pictur- 


naving distinctive style and colors, 


which they maintain with the same tenacity as 


adheres to his pipe.—Amertcan 


Exchange and Reriew. 
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and the Preparatory 


his wife 
ppened. 
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Of the latest imy 


‘‘Why didn’t you have sense enough | of this company 


CARDEN TOOLS 


keeping 


his word. When will a woman learn wisdom? GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Raised expressly by the most celebrated growers of 
Europe and America. 


Prices Gua 


Inquiries in 


out the week 


pleasure of visitors. 
If possible, call and examine goods now ' 


offered, securt 
splendid barg 


ments elsewhere. 


AMES 


3t 


FARMING TOOLS 


be Obtained from Others. 


Spacious Exhibition Hall. Open through- 


Quincy Hall, over the Market. 


(ND GARDEN. 


ING-OUT SALE, 


to Relinquishment of Retail 
Business. 


yrovements produced in the factories 


ranteed Lower than can 


person and by letter solicited. 


for display of goods and the 


Landing at 


All of the houses 


ers dec- 
The other gate is ornament- 
ed by a bas-relief commemorating the heroic 
act of a lad who saved his old, infirm mother, 
drawing her on a sled in their flight from the 
Spaniards, in 1573. 

The Stadhuis (of Medemblik) possessed a re- 
markable hall, but the interior carvings have 
The 
castle, one of the oldest in Holland, where the fa 
mous king Radbord held his court, has been par- 
tially demolished. 


As it was gilt, and 


The 


confec- 








New Importations 
FINE 
CARPETS 


For Spring Sales! 


all grades of goods. 


390 WASHINGTON STREET, 


HATTERS. 
SPRING STYLES 


Young Men’s Hats 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


AMIDON & DUNLAP HATS, 
3 CANES 


Silk Umbrellas 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


JACKSON & Co., 


HATTERS, 


aprl 3t 


FREEMAN, 
CAREY 


NEW NUMBER, 


315 & 317 Washington Street, 


Call particular attention to 


| & NEW LOT 


style. 


order in Boston. 


Prices from $12 to $28. 


mch25 3t 


ART-STORE, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 


jan8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


Sek ompleinevery Department PARLOR FURNITURE. 


Particular attention is call- 
ed to Choice Speciatties in 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


ANCKNON & C0, 


GENTS’ DRESS HATS, 


Of the Latest and Leading Styles. 


59 Tremont Street, Boston. 


& CO. 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Made from the FINEST ENGLISH MELTONS, 
DIAGONALS, and SILK MIXTURES, cut in latest 


Owing to the very dull season, we had the best 
Custom Coat Makers in Boston make all this work, 
and will guarantee it equal to the finest made to 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
315 & 317 WASHINGTON STREET. 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 








SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


“NEW NAPLES 
Maccaroni; 


OF OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
12 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


N.S. PIERCE & GO,, 


tf ianl 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 
mchl1s BOSTON, 3 4t 
FURNITURE 
—FOR— 


SUMMER HOUSES 
VERY CHEAP, 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Successors of Beal &§ Hooper. 


mechs Tt 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are coustantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 

Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 

and Counter Scales, for sale at our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


meht FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 
rates, fur 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished trom Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ry, of all sorts. jan31 


REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. @ 


meh4 


HOUSE OF 
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IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE 


Souvenir of 1876. 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 


Price $10. 


Now Ready, and for Sale for the Benefit of 


the Centennial Fund. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET 


mch25 ‘t i 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, avallable 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


mission in this and other Cities. tf muré 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 


Dinner Sets, 


Breaktast Sets 
Costing as low as th ordinary White Granite Ware, 
—ALSO— 

120 French and English Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


Will be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
room for New Importations. 


Persons or families interested, whether ready to 
buy or not, are invited to view the goods and prices. 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 50 Federal Street, 
Op posite J. R. Osgood & Cols Book house. 


CEO. LYON & CO. 


We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort- 


ment of seasonable and recent style SUITINGS AND 
TROW>SERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- 
portation. These, together with the balance of our 
own importation, we shall make up to — rder ata 


LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, ive em- 


ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red; 4d the 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 
Shirts made to order. 


GEONGE LYON & (0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


- SELF-LIGHTING ~ 
GAS BURNER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and* 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition and for sale at the Gas Fixture store ot 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
1783 Tremont street 
Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 





Spacious 
Chambers 


The Trade and Canvassers supvlied. 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston, 


This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful of 








___ INSURANCE. 
THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOW. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 














wealth, 
Amount at risk....eeeee wees eeee 


to os . 





condition by— 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 


Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 


years, apply at the office 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 








Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. messed © 
t 


apr] 








CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 


mar4 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





ng benefit of opportunity for 
ains before making engage- 


PLOW COMPANY, 


BOSTON. aprl 








Their Origin and 


rial Greatness, and their Condition at the present 

time. with chapters on the other non-Christian Tribes 

of Western Asia. By EDSON 1..CLA 

concise, graphic, full of information, most seasona- 
MOSES 





| ble. Price $1.50. 
april 


NEW BOOK. 


THE ARAB AND THE TURKS! 


History, their Religion. their Impe- 


Clear, 





Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET.| RASTER CROSSES. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President. | lish aad Amer:can Cards. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


March 1, 1876. & marl] 
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New England Mutual 


SQUARE, 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.....+++. $13,114,416.98 | HIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 STATES. Bie 

eT Pre te ee a Al poy 
LOA ving.cc.eCeceececeees doctwacte $12,539,416.98 NEW SPECIALTY, 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


.-$62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 


lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly | Hurd’s Genuine English Leaa. 


fund is composed is $21 9,771.56 over the cost on the 
This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one | 
of the Company or of its | At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 15455 


Walter Baker & Co., 
1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chocolate and 
Broma, 

IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 
MODERN COMMERCE. 


Cocoa, 





HIGHEST MEDALS received at INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in LONDON, 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL EX- 





BREAKFAST COCOA. 





aa@r Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in 
Boston and New York. St mehl! 


RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


CHARLES & Cco., 





cation. 


separate instruction. 
or send for Circular. 


AND THEIR 


Printed under the direction ot the 


the kind in the United Stites. continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
The valuable instruction here moparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 

As there i> no class system cach ~tudent receives 
Open Day and Evening. Call 


G. A. SAWYE, Principal, 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


1386 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 


NEW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 


PREVENTION. 

R.C.S. 

State Board of 
Cloth, $1. 
therein were 


BY JOHN SIMON, M.D, F 


Health of Massachu-etts. limo 


If the practical suggestions made 


acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives ow an- 








| PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
| Boston Pure Srhaee Lead, and 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
jan8 3m 


~ GHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


| Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

| TEAS | 
| 

| 





. 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etc., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
ae PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
|ING OF ORKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
| HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. ti mechs 





| Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of cureful experiment we are 


| now prepared to give our customers 


} 
| 
! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful **PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 

Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


aprl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


- Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
tf 











An elegant assortment of Chromos, Crosses, Eng- 


M. H. SARGENT, Treas., 
mch25-3t Cor. B and 8 et Sts. 











Works—is a lurge octavo 
printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 
The Index says of it: Together with Mr. Holyouke 

incomparable book. this new volume will greatly er- 
rich the literature of labor reform 


BRIDGE COMPANY. 


at .vYo. 32 Equitable Build- 
ing. 


to stock are now ready 
signature. 

The contract for building the Bridge is 
signed, and all information concerning it 
can by interested parties be obtained of 


nually doomed to destruction would be saved, and 
the health and comiort of the people greatly increas- 
ed.—Dr. Henry 1. Bowditch 


PUBLISHED bY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 18 Tremont St., 


BOSTON, 
For sale by ali booksellers, 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


g 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 


Right and of Government. 
BY P. J. PROUDHON, 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’= Life and Works. 


BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 


And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 


Translated froa the French by Bens. R. Tucker. 


This—the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
of 500 pages, handsomely 


” 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edyes........ $3.50. 
* Full Calf, blue. gilt edye....... 6 50. 
All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCE TON, MASS. 


POUGHAEEDSIE 


" 
The office of the Company isf 


The books for subscription 


for 


E. R. ANDREWS, 
Financial Agent. 
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